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This splendid church edifice, located on the 
odrner 0 ighteenth and Arch streets, Phila- 
delptfia, was dedicated on Sanday last, 13th 
inst. The style of architecture is the Roman, 
and one of the Ange specimens to be found in 
thid’country. The church fronts on Arch and 
Cuthbert And extends from one 
to the other on Kighteeath street 150 feet. 
The.lot is 120 feet wade. The external dimen- 
are as follows: 
ave, 75 feet wide by 150 feet deep; tran- 
bts’ projecting 6 feet, with 48 feet front; 
hapht fro 
cornice;’45 feet ; height of bell tower, 115 feet ; 
centre tower, 170 feet ; dome, 45 feet in diam- 
one The internal dimensions are an audience 
chamber, including transepts, 80 by 92 feet; 
lecture room, 29 by 43 feet; infant school 
m, 29 by 12 feet; study, 12 by 29 feet; so- 
ciéty room, 12 by 29 feet: and Sunday-school 
réom, 29 by 43 feet, so arranged by folding- 
doors as to admit of 29 feet more room, if de- 
sired. The ceiling of all the rooms is 18 feet 
high, except the audience chamber, which is 
>), feet and 60 feet under the dome in centre. 
It is supported by 22 Corinthian columns and 
30 Antaes against the wall, each surmounted 
with a richly carved Corinthian cap. The ceil- 
ing of thé nave and transepts is circular, risin 
seme 10 feet in the’ width of the nave, an 
above this the dome rises 12 feet, formin 
dentiyes,.which are ornamented, and adds to 
the effect of the interior, The ceilin 
dome are panneled with enriched mouldings, 
d glace, partly opaque, is introduced in the 
ppnels alternately, and being directl 
ponding lights in the roof, 
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soft and yes light. There are six win- 
dows in ceiling of the transept, 17 in the 
nave, and 25 in the dome, besides eight others, 
which admit light from other windows on the 
outside of the church, and two on the sides of 
the transept. These latter have stained glass 
in them, and look very chaste and neat. There 
are 17 chandeliers of a new desigm, manufac- 
tured by Mesers. Cornelius & Baker, and eight 


| lights in front of the choir gallery, in the north 


end. of the room. The pews will accommodate 
about 900 persons, and the galleries, intended 
for the Sunday-school children, probably two 
hundred more. They are all backed and 
cushioned, and constructed in such a manner 
as to insure comfort to those who will oc- 
cupy them. The centre pews are straight, 
and those néxt the wall circular. Open- 
ings are made in the floor and ceilings for 
ventilation, the former to admit cool air from 
the basement, and the latter for the escape of 
the impure air. The church is to be warmed 
by heaters in the basement, either in the aisles, 
through registers, or in the walls, 10 feet from 
the floor, whichever is found most desirable. 
In the choir and handsome 
organ has been placed. It was made by 
Messrs. Hall & Co., in New York, and is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be a superior 
instrument. 

The building was commenced in April, 1853, 
and is one of the finest and most costly in 
Philadelphia. The church and lot cost up- 
wards of $100,000. The fronts are brick, rest- 
ing on a base course of brown stone, and 
painted and sanded in imitation of brown 
stone. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Irish General Assembly's Mis- 
to Roman Catholics. 


_I trust you will be able, Messrs. Editors, 
to. make room for the following abstract of 
the ‘ Report” on this subject ; and that it will 
not only interest the readers of the Presby- 
terian, but secure for the mission a place in 
their prayers when nearest the “throne of 
grace.” 8. 


“The Mission to Roman Catholies oocu- 
ies five large and interesting spheres—at 
Birr, Tully, and in Dublin, Kerry, and Con- 


naught. 

4D he beautiful church of Tully has been 
bailt by a missionary congregation, on a 
pisce of ground once infamous for practices 

and wicked, which, by the ministers 
and elders of that congregation, have been 
put thoroughly down. 

Romanists attend public worship here, 
and at two stations connected with it a thou- 
sand Roman Catholic children have, at dif- 
ferent times, attended its scriptaral schools ; 
the minister, Scripture-reader, colporteur, 
anda sealous member of the church, have 
adeess to many Roman Catholics houses; 
and in such houses there have been sold or 

iven during the year, 200 copies of the 

iptures, and 1000 religious publications. 

“The fruits of the faithful labours of the 
late Dr. Carlile, and his assistants are seen 
im the schools where nearly one thousand 
children, one-half Romanists, have been 
made acquainted with saving truth—in the 
Sabbath congregation of about one hundred, 
one-half. of whom once belonged to the 
Charch of Rome—in three hundred and four 
families to whom our agents have access, one 
or both parents being Romanists—and most 
— and triumphantly, in goodly 
number, once blind and bigoted devotees of 
the Man of Sin, whose sincerity has been long 
and sorely tested, whose faith groweth ex- 
ceédingly, and whose abounding patience and 
charity show that God is fulfilling in them 
all the good pleasure of his goodness, and 
the work of faith with power. 

“The Report of the Scripture-readers of 
the Dublin Mission to Romanist is of itself 
sufficient to show that the sphere of useful- 
néss occupied is open and large; for it re- 
cords the important facts, that during the 
past year they visited 2938 families, read 
afid prayed in 1242, conversed on religious 
subjects, when not allowed to read or pray, 
iv’ 1585; held 1891 prayer meetings, and, 
while enjoying the privilege of commending 
themselves to the consciences of 4332 Ro- 
min Catholics, and 3594 Protestants, they 
mét in only 101 families a cold and a repul- 
sive reception. 

“The number of our missionary agents 
in Connaught is, we acknowledge, smal! for 
a whole province, yet twenty missionary 
agents; labouring in thirty-four large dis- 
tricts, is ‘at least a beginning, and we trust 
an‘ éarnest, hopeful and , of what Chris- 
tian tuterprise will yet do for the benighted 
West. 


a: Having daily, industrial, and Sunday- 


schdéols connected with our stations, circu- 
lating: | the Holy Scriptures, 2000 


eb which the Bible Society gave us 
ting a pure and plain gospel ; and hav- 

ha to Roman Catholics 
by all out agents, we'certainly lack not op- 
portunity of doing good ii many and varied 
ways; 8nd the success which’ God has in 
tithes past graciously bestowed, we receive 
as“& happy pledge that he will yet give 
mtich” more. ~That™ success is seen in the 
dress, matihers, cleanliness, order, 
wHiole appearance and character of the pu- 
number, respectability, liberality, vital reli- 
gion; the ‘habits homes, and exem- 
Gharadter Of thid ‘living, the and’ 


plary 


also whete the Missionary | 
never gee it, away in 
men who never heard the missionary’s name ; 


of the dying; but it hives and 


and will live and flourish immortal when the 
Redeemer shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and be satisfied, and His faithful missionary 
shall be satisfied too, though on some dis- 
tant skirt of the green harvest field, he may 
have laboured and died, unnoticed and un- 
known. 

“Connaught, with all her young pros- 
perity, is dark and dreary still. Rome’s re- 


|} ligion is there, Rome’s priest is there, and 


their influence is like the locust scourge, or 
the hot wind of the wilderness; but even 
for Connaught, so long outcast, there are 
blessings in store; the reign of Emmanuel 
shall spread over it freedom, truth and love 
shall triumph in it, and an enlightened, 
emancipated people shall serve God in the 
spirit, when its delusions and countless ills 
are all no more. 

“ Funps.—The contributions for 1855, 
including a balance from 1854 of £1056 14s. 
amounted to £3719 1s. 3d. The expendi- 
ture was £3333 17s. 10d., leaving a balance 
to the account for the current year of £385 
3s. 6d. By order of the Assembly. 

“ Joun Epaar, D. D., Hon. Sec. 

“Belfast, Sept. Ist, 1855.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


This Presbytery met, on the 2d inst. at 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, the beautiful capi- 
tal of Centre county. Picturesquely seated 
upon a cluster of rolling hills, and surrounded 
by tall mountains that stand like massive 
bulwarks around her, few towns can rival 
her for magnificence of situation, whilst the 
beauty of the tout ensemble is greatly en- 
hanced by the bright Belle Fonte and other 
springs that gush in floods of leaping liquid 
silver from the bases of the huge hills, and 
sparkling murmur past. From the princi- 
pal fountain the village takes its name, and 
none that have visited the place, and shared 
the warm-hearted hospitality of its intelli- 
gent inhabitants will soon forget the plea- 
sant impressions received. Our venerated 
and beloved father, Dr. Linn, received us 
all with that cheerful Christian cordiality 
that has always marked the man; and our 
sojourn with him and his kind flock was 
very pleasant indeed. Senescence lies lightly 
and kindly on him, and with much more of 
vigour and sprightliness than usually belong 
to his years, he still moves among his flock, 
the loved and venerated of all hearts. 


The Presbytery was opened with an able 
discourse by the Rev. J. J. Hamilton. In 
addition to the routine business four several 
papers, relating to our church enterprises, 
were reported and unanimously adopted. 
The first had reference to the Board of Ed- 
ucation, the second to the new Committee 
of Charch Extension, the third to a scheme 
for Presbyterian itinerancy, and the fourth 
to systematic offerings to the Lord. By 
order of Presbytery, these papers will be 
offered for publication, and I will not now 
— of them. The consideration of them 
all was made the order of the evening for 
Wednesday, and being grouped, the whole 
subject was discussed in presence of a large 
assembly, in a series of addresses. The 
discussion was chiefly conducted by Drs. 
Aion, Woods, and Junkin, and Messrs. Ha- 
mil, Sterret, Thompson, Hughes, and El- 
liott. During the evening pledges to the 
amount of some six hundred dollars were 
iven towards the support of an itinerant in 
our bounds. Wednesday night, we think, 


} was a good time in the Huntingdon Presby- 


tery: and indeed this whole meeting of 
Presbytery was so delightfully fraternal and 
harmonious, that its influence cannot but be 

The only thing pertaining to our 


} gots that marred the pleasure of the meeting 


was'the fact that our beloved brother Ster- 


pett'was constramed, by want of health, to 


ask ‘the dissolution of his pastoral relation 
to his attached congregations of McVeytown 
and Newton Hamilton. JUNIATA. 


Y WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & 


For the Presbyterian. 
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A farther reference to the philosophical, 
philologival, and neological objections, to the 


Plenary Inspiration of the Holy 


‘| plenary, divine inspiration and authority of 


the Holy ee will make it further 
mauifest, that if they are entitled to any no- 
tice; itis’ not because they show that the 
matter’and the manner of the written 
Scriptures are from different authors. Toa 
large extent the objections, as stated by the 
writers, are wholly irrelevant and senseless. 
Whether we consider the original and pro- 
per meaning of the word inspiration, the 
author, and design of revelation, or the na- 
ture of the things revealed, and their rela- 
tion to the accountability and destiny of 
men, we may confidently affirm, that direc- 
tion is not inspiration—that elevation is not 
inspiration—that superintendence is not in- 
spiration—and that suggestion either of 
thoughtsalone, or even of thoughts in words, 
is not inspiration. All these might hap- 
pen without producing Scripture. Inspira- 
tion results in authentic, authoritative, in- 
fallible Scripture—in the word of God writ- 
ten. Whoever pretends that there is any 
thing in Scripture which is not properly toe 
be ascribed to God as its author, or which 
is human in any such sense or respect, that 
it. is not at the same time as Scripture, and 
in its meaning and authority infallibly di- 
vine, denies the inspiration, which is of 


d. 

As has before been observed of the neo- 
logical theories, the objections to plenary in- 
spiration which arise out of those theories, 
proceed upon the assumption, not that the 
words which are written were inspired into 
the minds of.the sacred writers, but that the 
writers were excited by suggestion, eleva- 
tion, direction, &c., to express in writing 
both the thoughts which were previously 
familiar to them, and such thoughts as were 
newly suggested. But it is absurd to talk 
of thoughts being conveyed into the mind 
by suggestion apart from the words by 
which they should be expressed. As well 
might a man attempt to convey his own 
thoughts into the mind of another without 
speaking or writing; or to convey the 
thoughts expressed in a book without read- 
ing and pronouncing the words; or to trans- 
mit thoughts by a telegraph without dicta- 
ting any words to the operator. . 

The objections, therefore, are either wholly 
unfounded as against plenary inspiration, or 
are intrinsically insignificant and frivolous. 
If all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, then he is the real author of it. If it 
is the word of God, then both the matter 
and expression are his; the thoughts, words, 
and style are his, for the Scripture, the 
writing, includes all these. The objections, 
however, proceed upon the assumption that 
in part they have God, and in part man for 
their author; that they are partly divine 
and partly human, and, therefore, are in 
part invested with divine, and in part only 
with human authority. 

Thus one class of objections relates to the 
subject-matter of what is written; as in 
Paul’s direction to Timothy to bring with 
him the cloak [rather the case] which he 
had left at Troas, with the books, but espe- 
cially the parchments. This the objector 
thinks, as in many other instances of appar- 
ently little consequence, too deficient of dig- 
nity and importance to have been divincly 
inspired. His rationalistic pride revolts. 
He feels competent to decide what it is pro- 
per should be given by inspiration, and what 
not. But if the above-mentioned passage, 
Paul’s account of his shipwrick, and many 
others both in the New and the Old Testa- 
ment, were not given in the same manner 
as the rest of Scripture, by inspiration of 
God, then we are at liberty to consider 
them true, and to be relied on or not, as we 
think proper. But if we regard them as 
not verbally inspired, and yet as true, what 
can be gained by denying their verbal inspi- 
ration, since their perfect accuracy and truth, 
their fitness to be incorporated with passages 
admitted to have been given by inspiration, 
must be owing to a superintendence and di- 
rection, assumed to be equivalent to a ver- 
bal inspiration? If they were not thus in- 
fallibly superintended and directed, what 
certainty can we have that they are accu- 
rate and true? And if we have not that 
certainty, what should hinder us from re- 
jecting them altogether as having no divine 
and only fallible human authority? To this 
the objector is brought at last, and he acts 
accordingly ? 

The fact that such passages are incorpor- 
ated in the writings which constitute the 
Scripture, is the highest possible and only 
necessary evidence to us that they were 
given by inspiration—for all the Scripture 
was given by his inspiration. It is not as- 
serted or implied that all the passages of 
Scripture are of equal importance, or that 
the importance of some was not temporary, 
and that of others perpetual; but it is as- 
serted, not that some were given by one 
kind and degree of inspiration different from 
that of others, but that all without excep- 
tion or qualification, were given by inspira- 
tion of God; and on that basis alone, can 
he with safety and confidence receive any 
portion of what is written of divine autho- 
rity—the word of God. 


Another class of objections relates to the 
style; but on that head sufficient has been 
said heretofore. The decisions of man’s 
wisdom on such a point are without weight, 
and unworthy of regard. Those, and they 
are many, who have endeavoured to improve 
the style, have but exhibited their own in- 
competency and folly. 

One objection, supposed and insisted on 
by some as of considerable weight, is, that 
a belief in the verbal inspiration of all Scrip- 
ture as originally given, impairs the autho- 
rity of translations, since the translators 
were not inspired. But if this objection 
had any weight relatively to those portions 
of the Bible which the objector supposes 
were not inspired, because previously with- 
in the knowledge of the writers, why should 
it not have _ weight relatively to those 
portions which he allows to have been di- 
vinely inspired? How can a translation 
from uninspired portions of an original, have 
more authority than a translation from an 
original that was inspired throughout? 
Grant that the translator is not inspired, 
and that his translation is of less authority 
than the original. How can it have more 
authority if made from a human and falli- 
ble, than if made from a divine and authori- 
tative writing? The objection is absurd 
and futile. It assumes with reference to 
the Scriptures that the writers and not what 
they wrote was inspired; and with refer- 
ence to translations, that their authority de- 
pended on the translators; whereas the au- 
thority of translations depends wholly on 
their expressing the meaning of the origi- 
nal by words of equivalent significance. 

Such are samples of the leading objec- 
tions to plenary inspiration. These, and 
all others, may be —— in two classes : 
Ist. Such as reject the claim to divine inspi- 
ration and authority of whole chapters, nay, 
of whole books, as that of Esther and Sol- 
omon’s Song. Of these it is enough to say 
that if the grounds on which their rejection 
is founded, are valid and safe, then the canon 
is of no authority, and any man, according 


: to his notion of their contents, may have as 
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} successfully for two years, at the expiration 


bere ‘he did not fully resign until the fall 


good reasons for rejecting any one book, or 
the whole, as any other man can have for 
rejecting any particular book or books. We 
have as much and as conclusive evidence, 
that what we call the Scriptures,: includes 
all the books, and chapters, and verses, as 
recognized and authenticated by the sacred 
canon, a8 we bave of any historical facts, or 
that we correctly understand the meaning 
of the words of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages ; all that is possible in the nature of 
the case; all that the constitution of the hu- 
man mind requires in order to belief; all 
that we ee have or require in the 
ordinary affairs of life; all that the Creator 
and ruler of the world saw to be needful to 
us. 2d. Such as reject particular para- 

raphs, or clauses, on aceount of the style 
in which they are expressed on the subject- 
matter of them, of which enough has al- 
ready been said. 

Neither of these classes of objections can 
be regarded as touching the point at issue. 
They prove nothing. They in no degree 
invalidate the evidence upon which we re- 
ceive the Scriptures as the word of God. 
All the force they have arises from the 
consideration that man, a fallible crea- 
ture, had an agency in committing them to 
writfBg. They do not show that man was 
the author of any — of them, or that 
man was wiser, and knew better than God 
what it was proper to have written; or that 
the words which he wrote are not inspired 
into his mind. When the objectors allude to 
inspiration in visions and dreams, they for- 
get that revelations: made in that way were 
made in words spoken ; and that when reve- 
lations were made by the instrumentality of 
angels, they were made in words audibly ut- 
tered in the hearing of the prophets, and in- 
telligible to them; and in a word, they for- 
get that it is, what in physics they would 
call a universal law, that ideas, thoughts, 
statements, descriptions, &c., communicated 
from the Creator to creatures, or from intel- 
ligent creatures, angelic or human, to each 
other, are uniformly and necessarily made 
in words, or in signs equally intelligible and 
significant, as in the case of symbols. _L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEATH OF AN AGED MINISTER. 


“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.”’ As their death is 
prized and honoured by him, so should it 
be by us also. We would here record the 
departure of one of the children of God; 
and in that departure behold God glorified, 
and his people instructed and encouraged. 

Karly on the morning of the third day of 
August of this year, at his residence in 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, the 
spirit of the Rev. John Bryson returned 
unto God who gave it. In the month of 
January last he entered the ninety-eighth 
year of his life on earth. During some 
days previous to his decease, his sufferings 
were considerable; but as dissolution drew 
near those sufferings ceased, and he passed 
away witbout a struggle and without a 
groan. His surviving children, four in 
number, with his son-in-law, the Rev. John 
P. Hudson, were present to witness his 
pious and peaceful exit from this world. 

Born in Cumberland county, Pennsylva- 
nia, in January, A. D. 1758, John Bryson 
was the child of many prayers. From a 
pious and widowed mother, under God, he 
received his earliest religious instructions 
and impressions; and she lived to see her 
son a devoted minister of the gospel of 
Christ. 

At the age of eighteen years, he was 
draugbted as a militia-man, in the Revolu- 
tionary service, under command of General 
Potter. His tour of service was of about 
six months. After this he applied himself 
diligently to a course of wall in prepara- 
tion for the gospel ministry. From child- 
hood he had been of a serious and thought- 
ful turn of mind; but the precise time m. 
first he indulged a hope in Christ, whether 
just before or immediately after his tour of 
military service, is not known by surviving 
friends. He informed Mr. Hudson that 
one of the strongest impressions upon his 
mind after his conversion was, “* Woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel !”” 

Mr. Bryson’s rte studies were pur- 
sued, for the most part, under the tuition 
of the Rev. Dr. Waddell of Orange county, 
Virginia, afterward known as the celebrated 
“Blind Preacher.” After finishing the 
course taught in Dr. Waddell’s school, he 
took charge of the school, and taught it’ 


of which time he entered Dickinson College 
at Carlisle, then recently organized under 
the Presidency of Dr. Nesbit. He was a 
— in the first class formed and gra- 
uated in that Institution, and was one of 
the founders of a literary society of that 
College. 

His theological studies were conducted 
under the direction of Drs. King and Coop- 
er, and he was licensed to preach the gos- 
pel by the Presbytery of Carlisle, in the 
year 1789, the same year in which our Gen- 
eral Assembly was organized. After he 
had been employed as a missionary by ap- 
pointment of Presbytery for a few months, 
he visited, by invitation, the congregations 
of Warrior Run and Chilisquaque. From 
them he received a unanimous call, dated 
November 3d, 1790, and was soon after or- 
dained and installed as their pastor. This 


1841. 

Through the grace of our Lord, John 
Bryson was a laborious and zealous minis- 
ter of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
He was eminently a man of prayer, serving 
the Lord with all humility of mind. Dur- 
ing his long ‘ministry, his charge was fa- 
voured repeatedly with times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. Those con- 
gregations to which for so many years he 
ministered the gospel of Christ, grew and 
prospered. 

He was a mighty textuary. His ser- 
mons are replete with the most apposite 
quotations from the sacred Scriptures, and 
he was habitually ready to quote very largely 
and very accurately the word of the Lord. 
One might almost have supposed that he 
had the Bible committed to memory. 

With a spirit chastened by manifold afflic- 
tions, Mr. Bryson was peculiarly fitted to 
pour the oil of consolation into the wounded 
and contrite heart. In his private life, the 
graces of the Christian character shone with 
delightful lustre. An affectionate husband, 
a tender parent, a kind and benevolent 
neighbour, his ear was open to the cry of 
distress, and his hand to relieve the wants 
of the necessitous with exemplary liberality. 

At length, as the gracious Master was 
leading his aged disciple, his beloved and 
honoured saint, to the last trying experience 
on earth, the venerable minister essayed to 
= up the loins of his mind, and gave the 
ollowing testimony. We record the words 
as a fair and substantial representation of 
one of Mr. Bryson’s last testimonies, and as 
furnished us from the pen of one who was 
much with him when the time drew nigh 
that he must die. " 

‘“‘In closing my eart ilgrimage, I leave 
the world firm than the 
doctrines of as set forth in tho stand- 
ards of our Church, and which as God has 
given me grace I have endeavoured to preach, 
are the pure doctrines of the gospel; and in 


A and expectations. 


and, cheering truth they prominently set 
, Of the imputation of a Saviour’s right- 
eousness, received by faith alone, I enter 
‘the‘'world of spirits, and confidently com- 
‘mit my spirit to my merciful Redeemer and 
Judge, his righteousness is 
mise throu ith, which is by the opera- 
tion’ of his Spirit.” 
It was on the morning of the holy Sab- 
bath that very many people, old and young, 
filled the house and gathered around the 
earthly home in which the beloved old min- 
‘ister had long sojourned. And then, in lon 
and quiet procession they went to the shureh 
in McEwensville, there to hear the precious 
I of Him who is the resurrection and 
the life. The body was laid in the Congre- 
gational cemetery near the village; and the 
soul of pastor Bryson is, we trust, with the 


‘Good Shepherd who gave his life for the 


sheep. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmach as ye know 
that~your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

J. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


History of the Presbyterian Church. 


Messrs. Editors—In a recent number of 
the Presbyterian a statement is made in 
connection with my name, which requires 
some explanation, to prevent erroneous im- 

Your corres- 
pondent states me to have “in preparation 
a history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, including sketches of the 
parent churches in Europe, from the period 
of: the Reformation.” It is true that for 
some fifteen years it has been with me a 
cherished design to prepare such a history; 
and with that view I have used every oppor- 
tunity for adding to a collection of mate- 
rials which [ inherited from my father, the 
Rev. Thomas D. Baird, who, prior to his 
death, had undertaken to write the history 
of the Pelagian controversy in our Church, 
in which he was a prominent actor. I have 


| thus, by degrees, accumulated an invalua- 


ble mass of documentary matter and histo- 
rical. memoranda, and have expended much 
labour in preparing indices to these mate- 
rials. But further than this, and the com- 
position of a few sheets of introductory mat- 
ter, scarcely any thing as to the body of the 
work is written, so that it can hardly be 
suid that the work is “in preparation.” 
Pastoral duties, feeble health, and limited 
means have heretofore interposed so many 
obstacles that, at the same rate, another 
fifteen years may yet elapse before I shall 
be able, even if spared so long, to mature 
any thing worthy of the subject. 

Could I be privileged to complete such a 
history of our Church as I have contempla- 
ted, such as we ought to possess, I should 
fee] that a measure of usefulness had been 
bestowed upon me altogether extraordinary, 
and every way beyond my merit. 

Yet my conviction is, that the time has 
come when such a work may be attempted 
with success, and the Church is ripe for it; 
and in the hope that public attention may 
be attracted to the subject, and the way 
thus be opened, by some means, to the ac- 
complishment of this object, I venture to 
throw this statement before your readers. 

‘ “Yoars in the gospel, 
SAMUEL J. Bairp. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANDREW MARSHALL’S TRIAL. 


Messrs. Editors—Your publication of my 
remarks on the ‘Centenarian Coloured 
Preacher,” suggests to me to send you, as 
accurately as my recollection permits, the 
account of his “trial,’”’ which I received 
from very authentic lips. 

There was, and perhaps still is, a law of 
Georgia, which requires that a coloured 
preacher shall procure a recommendation 
from three reputable citizens of his own 
denomination, and, upon it, obtain a license 
from the County Court before exercising his 
office. Some years ago, Mr. Marshall ap- 
plied to the Rev. Dr. estes of Savannah, 
for a testimonial, which the Doctor informed 
him would be useless, inasmuch as he was a 
Presbyterian and Marshall a Baptist. For 
some reason—most likely because he did 
not clearly understand the law—Mr. Mar- 
shall proceeded to preach without the license. 
Some officious person caused him to be in- 
dicted. When the day of trial came, it ap- 
peared that, in his ignorance of the method 
of proceeding, he had retained no counsel 
for his defence. Several of the lawyers, in 
their kindness towards him, solicited one of 
the most eminent of their brethren, Mr. 
Macalester (now Judge Macalester of Cali- 
fornia, I think,) to appear for him, as he 
was incompetent to plead his own cause. 
Mr. Macalester immediately undertook the 
case, which looked very hopeless indeed. 
The prosecution proved the offence very 
fully. At the proper time for introducing 
his witnesses, Mr. Macalester observing Dr. 
Preston in the Court, called him to testify. 
On the Doctor’s entrance upon the wit- 
nesses’ stand, the presiding Judge inter- 
posed, inquiring of the counsel for the de- 
fence what he expected to prove by Dr. 
Preston? The reply was, “that Andrew 
Marshall was qualified to preach the gos- 
pel.” That,” said the Court, “is not the 
question; the accused may be never so well 
qualified theologically ; but he is indicted for 
preaching without the /egal qualification 
prescribed by the statute.” A little argu- 
ment took place, which resulted, as a matter 
of course, in the Judge’s decision to exclude 
the witness. Mr. Macalester immediately 
called another well-known citizen to the 
stand, when the previous scene was re- 
peated. The counsel offered a third, equally 
prominent witness, who was also rejected 
for irrelevancy. Meanwhile, the attention 
of the jury was fastened on this series of 
overtures, which was just what the astute 
counsel designed. On “summing up,” he 
made an ingenious and eloquent speech in 
defence—particularly and plausibly arguing 
“ the very embarrassing and disadvantageous 
predicament in which his poor client was 
placed by the remarkable ruling of the 
Court, which, on his offering on behalf of 
the accused, the testimony of several of the 
most respectable witnesses that the city 
could furnish, had refused even to let them 
be sworn!”” The prosecuting attorney made 
a few brief comments on the law and the 
testimony, and clearly established the guilt 
of the accused preacher in his breach of the 
law of the State. The Judge as pointedly 
charged the jury against him, for the fact 
was undeniable. The jury retired, and in 
a very little time returned with a verdict of 
“not guilty!’ The Court gravely received 
it—the clerk quietly smiled while he recorded 
it—and the spectators a little more audibly 
tittered in token of their satisfaction. The 
prisoner was discharged, and the jury dis- 
missed. As they came out of the box, some 
person present inquired of one of them, 
“* How it was possible for them to bring in 
such a verdict in the face of the law and the 
fact, and their ownoath?’’ “ Easily enough,” 
replied the juror; “you will never catch a 
Georgian jury convicting any man of crime 


full reliance on them, especially on the great 


for the 


ospel.”” 
hatever may “ the opinion to be enter- 
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tained of the justification of the jury, it is ' neighbourhood at this moment of disturbance, 


evident that they had a good deal more of 


even in the day time, Our friends here sup- 


the spirit of toleration than. the Jewish Sun- | pose that if our men had appeared and made 


hedrim, who scourged apostles and forbade _ any show of resistance, the Bedouins might 
speak any more in the name of | have made us trouble, and perhaps stolen our 


triumphed when Patrick | mules anddonkeys. We think if they perceive 
against the sordid | ¥ 


them to 
Jesus.’ 
Henry plead its cause 


that we are not afraid, and they are well 


claim of “John Hook, hoarsely brawling | used, there is little danger from any we have 
through the rejoicing American camp, ‘ beef, | yet seen. They are accustomed to be feared, 


beef, beef!’”” And here, likewise, while we 


and a fearless manner disarms them. We re- 


have been amused by some pleasant descrip- | gard the natives as generally exceedingly timid, 


tions of the ludicrous practice in the rural | 


courts of the South-west, we may, perhaps, 
learn something from this trea 
staid, conservative Southern 
strongly for “the higher law.’ 
M. K. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF TRE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


of a | 


jury going m | for medicine. 


Trouble between a Bedouin Shiek and his cou- | 
sin—Ferocious parties— Call at our gate—The 
Shiek and his Arab steed— Friendly interview 
— Distinguished visitors— Sir Moses Montefiore 
— Approval of his agent— His intentions. 

Hesraew BragRan, 
Plains of Sharon, August |, 1855.¢ | 

Messrs. Editors—Though so far removed | 
from the hurrying tread of the progress, and | 
the refinements of the world, in our lone biar- 
rab upon the plains, we are not destitute of in- 
cident and excitement in our way. You may 
recollect my writing to you last summer of a 
visit to the great Shiek of the River Ogy Be- 
douins, Assaad-abon-koshk, and his civilities 
and return visits. A small incident occurred | 
recently among his people, that promises to 
résult in great mischief, confusion, and war. 
This chieftain professes to be a very pious Mo- 
hammedan, and visits the Mosque in Jaffa fre- 
quently on Fridays for prayer. He is on good 
terms with the local authorities, and is con- 
sidered by them as loyal and responsible. Lis 
Shiekdom is ancient and hereditary, and his | 
family large and wealthy. has a cousin | 
somewhat younger than himself, of about thirty 
years of age, of noble appearance, very rich, 
and a favourite in the tribe, with whom he has 
heretofore been on the most friendly and inti- 
mate terms. The name of this cousin of the 
Shiek is Hassan Salah. His young son was scuf- 
fling with one of his shepherds to get posses- 
sion of a loaded gun ; an aged slave, belonging 
to Shiek Assaad, who was near them, ran to 
separate them, fearing they might get injured. 
The gan accidentally went off and killed the 
slave. Whether there had been a secret jeal- 
ousy growing in the mind of the senior cousin, 
we know not, but his unwarrantable resent- 
ment since, seems to argue a deeper cause. He 
immediately declared war with Hassan Salah, 
asking the price of blood fur blood fur his val- 
ued slave. 

Anger once kindled between such fierce and 
lawless spirits, the evil results have been greater 
than we could have anticipated. He and his war- 
riors immediately seized the immense herds and 
flocks of Hassan Salah, also his recently filled 
stores of wheat and barley, and drove him and 
his friends to the mountains. Here the injured 
and enraged man, by means of his money and 
influence, gathered after him several hundreds 
of mountain and Nablous Bedouins, who havethe 
repute of being ever ready for skirmishes and 
pillage. Meanwhile Shiek Assaad, anticipa- 
ting the course of his cousin, sent beyond Gaza 
for the wild Bedouins there, who came in large 
numbers at his call. As our place lies in the 
way between Jaffa and the river Ogy, we have 
seen several of these companies on their swift 
horses scouring over the plains, stopping here 
and there to rob the melon patches, or frighten 
the Fellah shepherds. 

A number of these parties, in passing, have 
called at our gate. The first came on the 
Sabbath, and knocking furiously, demanded 
admittance, trying to look from their horses 
over the court-yard wall. Our people were 
much alarmed. After consulting a moment as 
to our wisest course, a middle-aged Arab, near- 
ly blind, the only one in our employ, was sent 
to say to them, that Franks resided here, and 
that it was their Sabbath, on which account 
they could not open to them at that time, but 
if they would come on the next day they would 
receive them. After some scolding and talk- 
ing among themselves, they rode away. Next 
morning early, we saw them in the distance 
with an increased number coming from a Fel- 
lah village, where they had spent the night. 
A number of our Jews took their guns, ex- 
pecting to make resistance, if they should at- 
tempt violence. But I advised them to re- 
main quietly out of sight, under the wall, and 
I would myself climb up the rough stones in- 
side to the top of the wall, and talk with them. 
As they rode furiously toward the gate, their 
appearance was something like the idea we 
have had in our minds of the warriors of Sara- 
cen story. Their Shiek rode first on a splendid 
Arabian. He wore a loose scarlet cloth mantle 
and silken girdle, with a crimson and yellow 
shawl attached to his tarbash. He was armed 
with pistols, knives, and a sword, bis black 
slave carrying a long spear. The rest were 
also well armed and clad, and seemed to be his 
dependents. I noticed among them three very 
black Africans, who were peculiarly fierce look- 
ing. Assoon as they began’to pound at the 
gate, Il appeared above in my plain dress and 
white sun-bonnet. Strange to myself to re- 
peat, without the least trepidation or fear, I 
said, what is wanting? The Shiek said, “‘ Open, 
open.” I replied, It is too early ; we are not 
yet prepared for company ; but I will attend to 
what you wish outside: are you ill? No, no; 
hesitating, and then repeating, Open, open, he 
seemed at a loss how to proceed. One of his 
men cried out, “ This is a Shiek ; open, open.” 
I said, “Wait a little. Briheem (our Arab’s 
name) bring a mat and throw over the wall, 
that the Shiek may sit in the shade. Sabhar, 
(the wife of Briheem) make and bring coffee.” 
They now began to talk among themselves, 
and one said, this is the place where we got 
medicine last year. Their wild-looking coun- 
tenances became more subdued, and one and 
another began to reach up their wrists to see 
if they were in danger from a pain here and 
there, and some half a dozen began to beg for 
medicine, either for themselves or friends at 
home. While the coffee was preparing, they 
dismounted from their horses, and flung them- 
selves on the ground in a circle around their 
Shiek. I asked them where they had been? 
where they were going? if their war was not 
over? told them it was a great sin; that Al- 
lah would be displeased. They answered 
civilly, that the war was not yet finished; that 
they belonged near Gaza; that they had come 
from the nearest village that morning; that 
they were very angry with the Fellahs there, 
on account of the treatment they had received. 
That in place of receiving them hospitably, as 
strangers, they had sent to Jaffa and brought 
soldiers to watch them. They were pleased 
with the sugar in the coffee, to which they had 
not been used. The Shiek begged for a cup 
of hot water sweetened; we gave them also 
what bread we had baked, of which they ate a 
part, and put the rest in their saddle-bags. 
After being informed that the Shiek’s name 
was Anmed, that he had a wife and two little 
sons, and distributing pills to five or six com- 
plainers, they still lounging before the gate, I 
asked the Shiek if he would not favour me 
with a display of the agility of his fine steed. 
This pleased him exceedingly, and he and the 
rest mounted and pranced up and down before 
the gate, while I sincerely praised the beauty 
of the animal, - Then turning to the road, they 
left us quietly. 

Our native Consul, who well knows them, as- 


— 


going. 


sures us that he would be afraid to ride out in our 


not excepting citizens and officers of govern- 
ment. Almost every day since, individuals call 
to water their horses, to light their pipes, and 
The allies of each party are 
gathering, and we see horsemen in the distant 
north flying about. The Shiek feasts his friends 
on fresh mutton and rice, and watermelons. 
The Fellahs in their vicinity are in great fear; 
they have all fled from their village at the 
mills. One poor man came yesterday from the 
upper mills near the scene of conflict. He says 
they are all thieves; that they have stripped 
him of his outer garment, to cover one of their 
horses. The Sultan’s grain agent, a Turk of 
considerable wealth and influence in Jaffa, 
often calls to see us. He told us this week 
that he had long been an intimate friend of 
Shiek Assaad Abonkoshk, and had then returned 
from his encampment, where he had been to 
reason with him, and insist on his closing up 
such a distressing quarrel; that the strange 
Bedouins would not only ruin the poor Fellahs, 
but were eating him up, pointing to the slaugh- 
tered sheep and the kettles of rice then stewing; 
also, that he was in danger of losing his own 
life, and that of his best friends. He said, 
“Why do you fret fora slave; I have two; take 
your choice of them and finish this foolish af- 
fair.” But the face of the chieftain was like 
iron, and his friend could not prevail. 

A mile eastward there is a range of rolling 
elevations running north and south, beyond the 
small stream that drains this wide intervale. 
Yesterday we saw several persons emerging 
from behind them in a north-east direction, and 
in a short time the summits were covered with 


| women and children, donkeys and baggage. 


Toward night a large cluster of black tents 
were erected, and horsemen were coming and 
In the evening we learned that. the 
helpers of Hassan Salah had so increased that 
Shiek Assaad, as a step of precaution, had sent 
the women and children, and valuables away 
from the scene of danger (which is about four 
or five miles up the river) to this vicinity for 
safety. The Pusha of Jerusalem, we hear, has 
sent one hundred soldiers to watch and restrain 
their movements. Mohammed Emulzee sent 
us word yesterday that we had nothing to fear. 
Another friendly Effendi assures us the same, 
and that they will give us notice of any gen- 
eral danger. Sincel began to write this morn- 
ing, we have received word from the Messel- 
lum, or Governor of Jaffa, that his house is open 
to receive us, if we are apprehensive of danger 
here, so far removed from his watchmen and 
soldiers. The Consul also offers his house. 
Our confidence is only in the Divine aid and 
protection, while, at the same time, we desire 
to use every amicable and judicious means in 
our power to avoid difficulty. 

Government steamers are very frequently 
coming and going with distinguished tra- 
vellers and visitors. This week an Egyp- 
tian Pasha is visiting Jaffa in state. Also a 
princely traveller, with an immense caravan, 
passed by moonlight by our place last evening, 
on his way from Damascus Nablous, and the 
interior, to Jaffa. Sir Moses Montefiore, lady, 
and suite, arrived on board the Austrian steam- 
er in Jaffa on the 17th ult. He is infirm, but 
his principal agent, Dr. Loewe, visited us, and 
expressed great satisfaction at the appearance 
of our grounds and garden— our working Jews, 
who were threshing wheat at the time, and the 
produce, wheat, corn, potatoes, and vegetables, 
and fruit, which he examined, and retained spe- 
cimens. He told us that Sir Moses had come 
expressly to forward a similar design with our 
own—that he had been detained three weeks 
in Constantinople by the way, where he had re- 
ceived the most flattering encouragement from 
the Sultan, to prosecute his design. He ob- 
tained two firmans, one to build and establish 
a hospital in Jerusalem, and one for the secur- 
ing and occupations of land, or for any object 
of improvements in manufactures or mechanics. 
He requested a written statement of our agri- 
cultural experience here for Sir Moses, which 
we have since forwarded to Jerusalem. He 
expressed a decided preference for our vicinity 
and the neighbourhood of Jaffa, for their pros- 
pective land operations, which he anticipated 
would be decided upon on their return home 
wards. Our work is quietly progressing, and 
our crops are good. We have one hundred and 
twenty measures of fine wheat, beside barley, 
corn, and potatoes, ripe and gathered in May 
and June last. Our labouring Jews have given 
us particular satisfaction this season, and are 
becoming active and useful helpers. In plough- 
ing, planting, hoeing, in harvesting and thresh- 
ing, they have given substantial aid. Wecould 
not but feel gratified to learn that a number of 
Jews, so far from being ashamed of labour, as 
formerly, plead the fact of their employment at 
another time with us, as a recommendation in 
@ petition to Sir Moses. Weare encouraged to 
hope much for the suffering poor, if this be- 
nevolent manual labour plan shall at last be 
effectively carried out. As it requires consider- 
able means, and enterprising hearts and hands, 
there is room, and an affecting and imperative 
call on all philanthropists, to aid in a general 
united effort for the emancipation and improve- 
ment of this long oppressed and neglected 
country and its ancient and interesting people. 
Yours, C. M. 


The Danger of Procrastination. 


A young woman who attended the minis- 
trations of a faithful preacher of the gospel 
in Yorkshire, England, was frequently very 
deeply impressed by the truths which she 
heard, and seemed “not far from the king- 
dom of God.” However, having trifled 
with her religious impressions, and stifled 
her convictions, they became gradually 
weaker, until, like the morning cloud and 
early dew, they completely passed away. 
Her seat in the house of God, vacated or 
seldom occupied, declared in the plainest 
language that the follies of the world had 
obliterated her impressions, and hardened 
her heart. 

Her bodily health after a time began to 
decline, but having no idea of immediate 
danger she lived as hardened as she had 
lived before. The issue, however, revealed 
the alarming nature of her complaint. 

One day, whilst engaged at her usual oc- 
cupation, dress-making, she suddenly sprang 
to her feet, and with a most terrific expres- 
sion of countenance, exclaimed to her com- 
panions, “ I’m dying, I’mdying! I see hea- 
ven above me and hell open beneath 
me, and there is a wide gulf fixed between 
them which I cannot pass! I am going to 
hell!”” Saying this, she dropped down and 
died. Her melancholy end has a warning 
for all to beware of trifling with religious 
impressions. “The wicked is driven awa 
in his wickedness; but the righteous 
hope in bis death.” . 

oung reader, if you are now under seri- 
ous impressions, trifle not. To-day if ye 
will hear hisyoice, harden not your heart.” 
By refusing to hear the voice of Jesus now, 
you may harden your heart and ruim your 
soul for ever! If death come to you before 
you are a Christian, you must go to hell, for 
you cannot enter heaven. “ ye, turn 
ye, for why will ye die?” 


REMARKABLE LETTER. 


We think it well to publish the following 
letter, addressed to one of the pastors of this 
city, after a Sabbath eveni discourse, 
which he had risen thee bed, with- 
out preparation; to deliver. Let young 
men read it, and see the tremendous power 
of evil passions and sinful habits over the 
human soul. Let parents read it, and see 
how, in the lowest depths of sin and degra- 
dation, the memoriés of home cling to the 
heart, and awaken desires for reformation. 
Let ministers read it, and be encouraged, 
however unprepared, to speak earnestly and 
faithfully to sinful men.—S¢. Louis Presby- 
terian. 

Sr. Louts, Sept. 16th, 1855. 
“ Sunday Evening.” 


unday 

Rev. Sir—To-night, for the first time ia 
four years, I have been seated in God’s holy 
sanctuary, and listened to the outpourings 
of scriptural wisdom and goodness. Your 
lips are the first that have given utterance 
to the mighty and sublime truths of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, in my presence, for 
several weary, wicked years of my life. 

A scoffer at religion and Christianity, a 
profane, profligate, and licentious man, I 
have, for more than five years, wallowed in 
the very cess-pool of depravity and sin. 
ca with crimes the most hideous and 
appalling, I deemed myself forsaken of God, 
despised by the world, and bereft of friends. 
’Tis true, a mother’s holy love, a father’s 
hope in his son, and a sister’s devotion, have 
clung to the poor wreck of my former self, 
and striven to withdraw me from the fear- 
ful vortex down which I am plunging, low- 
er, lower, lower still! But they are far 
from me; the influence which they mighe 
exert over me, were I near them, oe its 
—_ powers in the distance; and until to- 

ight, until the past hour, I’ve given loose 
rein to my wildest passions, and unmindful 
and reckless of every thing, have let myself 
be driven towards the fathomless gulf of 
perdition, careless of the present, and indif- 
ferent of the life to come. 

My associates are of a description worthy 
a wretch like me. Gamblers, drunkards, 
and profane swearers, are, and have been my 
constant companions; with them, hand in 
hand, and side by side, have I sailed madly 
and desperately from every thing holy and 
good, toward a sinner’s death, a sinner’s 
grave, and a sinner’s awakening before the 
judgment throne of Almighty God! 

I know not why I entered your place of 
worship to-night. I was passing as they 
were singing, with my thoughts far away 
from every thing good or pious; but the 
sound struck upon my ear, and arrested my 
feet. Mechanically, as it were, I mounted 
the steps, and stood before the door. I had 
then no thought of entering, but the gen- 
tleman in attendance invited me to a seat ; 
scarce thinking what I was about, I followed 
him, and before I recovered my presence of 
miod, found myself seated in one of the 
pews of the church. I thought of leaving 
it immediately, for I had no desire to listen 
to words that might paint my wickedness in 
too bright acolour. But 1 thought it ill- 
mannered to go out before the congregation 
was dismissed, so I remained. I paid but 
little attention to your prayer; I did not 
wish to hear. Bat when you gave forth 
your text, from ghich you delivered your 
discourse, | could not but notice the hum- 
ble and godly devotion which the few sim- 
ple words conveyed. 

“But God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I listened aceply, intently to your ser- 
mon; my mind and heart floated along with 
the discourse, and drank in every word you 
uttered. Strange feelings entered my 
breast; I looked back to worldly pleasures, 
and could feel the truth of your words, when 
you pronounced them “All vanity, vanity 
of vanities!” 

But I will not weary you with a recital 
of my thoughts and feelings. I left your 
church deeply impressed with what I had 
heard; I felt, and now feel the power—not 
of your eloquence, but the sublime truths 
you set forth—upon me. 

I could not retire until I had expressed 
to you asinner’s thanks. To-night I feel 
as though I was guarded by some holy 
spell; to-morrow I shall awake to the world 
and its hollow pleasures—shall awake to sin 
and folly, to mingle again with dissolute 
companions, and again partake of vice. 
There is no guardian hand to pluck me 
from the dangerous pitfall. Iam an alien 
from all that’s good and pure, and without 
friends to assist, or power to extricate my- 
self from the company I keep. I feel I 
must sink down, down, down to a sinner’s 

ve! 

You are a holy man, a good man, a ser- 
vant of the Lord. It seems almost sacrile 
on my part to address you ; but, sir, I again 
repeat, accept the grateful thanks of a 
wretched sinner. ou have called m 
thoughts from evil for a few hours, and 
bless you for it. When you kneel and offer 
up your prayers to heaven, remember those 
who dare not ask for salvation from their 
God. Truly and gratefully yours, ” 


Effects Produced by the Rev. George 
Whitefield’s first Sermon. 


Writing on this subject to a friend from 
Gloucester, on the 30th June, 1736, Mr. 
Whitefield thus refers to the first sermon he 
ever preached :—* Last Sunday, in the after- 
noon, I preached my first sermon in the 
church of St. Mary de Crypt, where I was 
baptized, and also first received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Curiosity, as 
you may easily guess, drew a large —- 
gation together upon the occasion. e 
sight at first a little awed me; but I was 
comforted with a heartfelt sense of the Di- 
vine presence, and soon found the unspeak- 
able advantage of having been accustomed 
to public speaking when a boy at school, and 
of exhorting and teaching the prisoners and 
poor people at their private houses whilst 
at the University. By these means 1 was 
kept from being daunted over much. As I 
proceeded, I perceived the fire kindled, till 
at last, though so young, and amidst a crowd 
of those who knew me in my infant, childish 
days, I trust I was enabled to speak with 
some degree of gospel authority. Some few 
mocked, but most for the present seemed 
struck; and I have since heard that a com- 

laint had been made to the bishop that I 
rove fifteen mad the first sermon. The 
worthy prelate, as I am informed, wished 
that the madness might not be forgotten 
before next Sunday.” 


GOD’S THOUGHTS NOT AS OURS. 

us it were for the feeble brain of 
Hon 0 far into the doings of the most 
High; whom although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of his name; yet our 
soundest knowledge is, to know we 
know Him not as indeed He is, neither can 
know Him; and our safest eloquence con- 
cerning Him is our silence when we confess 
without confession that his glory is inexpli- 
cable, his greatness above our capacity and 
reach. is above, and we upon earth; 
therefore it behoveth our words to be wary 
and few.— Hooker. 
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with the glad tidings « salvation, and many 
be ‘able to say, years, that within 
its enologurés the message of life came 
to their saving power and ‘eff- 
cacy 


‘ve 


or CANDIDATES FoR THE MIN- 
reTeY.—It ts truly gratifying to observe the 
indieations of en increase in the ranks of 
thé ‘Yohng ten of our Church who are pur- 
posing to devote themselves to the service 
of God in the ministry. Intelligence from 
several of our Theological Seminaries in- 
forms us. of large accessions, and we under- 
stand that. the mamber of candidates re- 
ceived under the care of ‘the Board of Edvu- 
cation exeseds by abdut one-third that at a 


corresponding period of last year. 


Conrection.—The following is sent us 
from a distinguished gentleman, who has 
beén much in public life, and was a member 
of the cabinet of one of our Presidents, and | 
probably had personal knowledge of the 
facts to which he alludes. 

“ Your ep t N. E.R. has made a 
grees mistake in that Dr. James 

ilnor and. Samuel Sitgreaves were cotempo- 
raries. in Congress. Samuel Sitgreaves was 
not a member of Congress after 1800. James 
Milnor was not a member of that body before 
18H. He was first elected October 1810. 
Théy were never intimate, if personal friends. 
The writer of this thinks, too, that whilst he 
attended the’ First Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia, for several years in and after 
1812, the venerable Jared Ingersoll was in the 
habit of attending the preaching of the Rev. 
J. P. Wilson in that church, if not constantly, 
yet very often. None of his family were in 
the habit of accompanying him, habitually at 
least, so far as the writer now recollects.” 


Cienicau.—By a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Krebs, we learn that he is in state of 
hopeful convalescence, although at its date 
not in a situation to remove to his own 
home from Walden. 

The Rev. Dr. Smyth of Charleston is at 
Newport, Rhode Island. His summer ex- 
cursion has, it is believed, materially bene- 
fitted his health. 

AGiTaTIion AMONGST Mernopists.—A 
writer in the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal says:—‘‘ There never has been a time, 
in the history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, when there were so many alterations 
coptemplated in our discipline and usages as 
are.expected to be made at the next General 
Conference. To meet the wishes of all these 
reformers, the Church will need to partake 
of the nature of the chameleon, that changes 
its colour every time it moves. The changes 
demanded relate to lay delegation, the office 
of Presiding Elder, and thé rule limiting 
the term of pastoral service. The question 
of slavery is the most serious cause of dis- 


turbance.” 


fourts New 
observe from notices in the New Orleans 
daily papers that efforts are now making to 
rebuild, on an enlarged plan, the house of 
worship of the Fourth Presbyterian church, 
of which the Rev. William McConnel is 


pastor. 


La Fayetre Cottece.—The whole num- 
ber of students in La Fayette College, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, during the past year, 
bas been 125; the present number is 103, 
of whom 40 are professing Christians, and 
29 are seeking the ministry. Kight of the 


students ure the sons of ministers, and 22 of 


ruting elders. Kighty-nine of them are the 

children of pious parents. We doubt not 

that this Institution is doing much good, and 
rejoice in its growing prosperity. 

Dr. N. L. Rice on Baprism.—The S¢. 

Louis Presbyterian announces as in press a 

work on Baptism, from the pen of the Rev. 


Dr. Bice of that city. The great amount of 


attention the author has paid to this subject 
admirably qualifies him for producing a work 
which will be a valuable addition to our 
controversial literatare. 


SUPPORT OF THE MINISTRY. 


T. the late sessions of the Episcopal Con- 
~ vention, in the city of New York, the 
subject of a better provision for the support 
of the ministry called forth an animated 
discussion... The testimony of the speakers 
went to show the entire inadequacy, in 
numerous instances, of the present salaries 
for,-their decent sustenance. One of the 
resolutions adopted declares such a state of 
things ‘‘in the highest degree unjust to the 
clergy, unworthy of the laity, and as threat- 
ening fearful and permanent disaster to the 
Church.” In addition to urging an increase 
of salary wherever practicable, the Conven- 
tion earnestly recommend to congregations 
to.seoure a glebe and parsonage; to insure 
the life of the pastor, so as to provide for 
the support. of those he may leave behind 
him, aad to take measures always to pay the 
salary, without compelling the minister, as 
jn. some cases, to collect it himself. The 
latter exigency is a little beyond any thing 
we have yet heard that any Presbyterian 
minister had been driven to. 
Tn ‘thé course of the discussion on this 
pic, the Rev. Dr. Tyng took occasion to 
state something of his own experience, as 
follows: 
“When he was a country preacher, he knew 
what-straitened ciroumstances were. Indeed, 
he hed raised his own pigs and killed them 
with his Own hands. He sixteen years 
in Philadelphia in the course of his minis- 
terial life, and besides the.salary he got, he 
to the city of Philadel 
+iztpen years, 
the gospel in that nae we in that city 


y carrying out tha serb, which was, 


, for they succeeded in 
a much r than he-ever 


| salary 
= e charches of the State of New York 


something li 
end im- 
proveisént, bit only im the simple language of 


pippriety, not in that of authoritative dieta- 
tion, ast from the bench.” 


for a time can raise but scanty crops, which 
yield: only« returns, even towards 
,;paying for his land and improvements. 


.make large outlays for any public purpose, 
is to demand impossibilities. Upon the 
few scattered sheep who are contiguous, 
the contributions towards the support of a 
pastor fall heavily. They would cheerfully, 
‘however, strain every nerve, and make gen- 
erous sacrifices to build for themselves a 
house of God, provided there were reasona- 
ble encouragement to belicve that their ef- 
forts would be successful. Many instances 


could be mentioned of the most noble libe- 


rality upon the part of those who could 
‘badly afford it, in order to accomplish this 
much desired end. The names could be 
‘given, if it were proper, of those who have 
contributed the full half of their entire pro- 
perty. In other cases the people have re- 
solved to live a while longer in their log- 
cabins, in order that they and their children 
might have a place for worship; whilst in 
others they have abandoned their much 
needed daily labours, and with their own 
hands hate gathered the stone, lumber, and 
other materials, in order by some means to 
-accomplish the work. Even the missionaries 
themselves sometimes contribute as much as 
one hundred dollars out of the poor pittance 
from which they must derive their subsist- 
ence. 

In this state of things it seems imperative 
that a part of this burden should be borne 
by the strong and prosperous churches in 
the older portions of the country. They 
are surrounded with every comfort; the 
means of grace are abundantly provided for 
them; God has given them enough and to 
spare; why should they not extend a help- 
ing hand to their poor brethren who are 
toiling to build up the institutions of the 
gospel in the wilderness? To plant a 
church at the outset, in a settlement which, 
in another generation, is to become the home 
of a large, prosperous, and influential popu- 
lation, is to do, in a most effectual manner, 
a missionary work. Not to do it now is 
virtually to abandon the field. Other de- 
nomivations will soon have taken possession 
whilst we have been folding our bands, or 
the tide of infidelity, Romanism, and irre- 
ligion will bave set in too strong ever after 
to be resisted, except under great disadvan- 
tages. 

As we have taken occasion before to re- 
mark, the success of this work will tend 
greatly to relieve our Board of Missions. So 
long as there is no house of worship, the 
resources for the support of a missionary 
among those for whom he labours are ex- 
tremely limited. They must of necessity 
call upon the Board for the largest appro- 
priations they can hope to secure. But as 
soon as they were provided with a church 
building, either from pew rents or subscrip- 
tions from the increased number of attend- 
ants, their means would be enlarged, and, 
in many cases, they would at once become 
self-supporting. It amounts to this, there- 
fore, that the Church generally must, in one 
form or the other, aid these feeble flocks; 
and it is, toa great extent, only a question 
whether they shall continue to afford help 
through appropriations from the Board of 
Missions continued year after year, or whether 
they will enable them to provide the neces- 
sary arrangements to become independent 
of such aid. We feel assured that in the 
end the latter course would be found true 
economy, even in a financial view. But 
when we look also at the relief afforded to 
the missionary, by removing from him a 
source of constant discouragement and self- 
sacrifice, and placing him and his people in 
a position which must incomparably en- 
hance their prospects of success, there can 
be no doubt as to the course which it be- 
comes all true friends of Domestic Missions 
and of our Zion to pursue. 

We feel warranted in assuring the benevo- 
lent that what they may give to this object 


will not be squandered. No appropriation 


is made by the Committee except on the 
recommendation of a Presbytery; and the 
money, when pledged, is never paid over 
without a certificate from the officers of the 
church that the amount will free the build- 
ing from all liabilities for debt. In this 
way a stimulus is afforded to congregations 
to help themsélves to the utmost extent. 

We learn from St. Louis that the present 
wants of the Committee require that con- 
tributions should be made with as little de- 
lay as possible. A friend in that city who, 
in a late letter, urges us to press this cause 
upon the attention of our readers, says: 
«« Applications bave already been made to 
the amount of $18,000. Many of these 
have been of such a character as to make our 
hearts bleed in saying “No” Others have 
been so urgent that we have not dared to 
refuse; and we have thus been induced to 
pledge $6000 more than we have in our 
treasury. In more than one instance after 
the rejection of an application, some one of 
our Committee has offered a special dona- 
tion of a fourth or a third of the sum asked, 
on condition that the Committee would 
change its action. We koow, if the Com- 
mittee could only convey to the ears of the 
people of God what they are called to listen 
to, that money would flow into our treasury. 
Will you not be a speaking trumpet for us, 
and wake up our people to this great work ?” 

Let the response of the churches be 
prompt. Duty is plain and life is uncertain. 
What our hands find to do should be done 
with all our might. While no diligent, 
generous and sympathizing Christian has 
ever regretted, in a dying hour, that he de. 
nied himself to aid in building a house for 
God’s worship, it is to be feared that some, 
bearing the name of Christ, who were nig- 
gardly in this respect, and shut out the cry 
of the needy, have heard to their dismay the 
ery, money perish with thee.” 


— 
Fonny.—The New York, very high, 
Churchman, in speaking of Presbyterianism, 
says : 

“They are a Sect, not a Church; and if, as 
a Sect, they are so rich and increased with 
goods that many of them are ready to think 
they ‘have need of nothing,’ God help them, 
say we! Where, beyond riches and numbers, 
are the of boasted ‘extraordi- 
prosperity ?’ they preach the l 

to the poor? Are they 
sit at ease in their cushioned pews, virtuall 
saying to the poor, ‘Come not near this!’ ” 

This is certainly very amusing from the 
Churchman, living under the patronage of 
Trinity church, and in the midst of an 
Episcopacy not very zealous for the poor, or 
regardless of cushioned seat, 


To expect him, in such circumstances, to | 


THE 
days, of easing the 
face atid graspitigithe hand of our friend the 
"Rev. Dr. Armstrong of Norfolk, whose la- 


OF 


scenes of suffering, have made his name fa- 
miliar to all our’ readers. The pestilence 
having virtually passed away, he has, by the 
urgent advice of his physician, taken a few 


‘weeks to recuperate his exhausted 


and shattered nervous system. With the 


exception of the latter, he bas to a great 


extent recovered from his own attack of the 

‘fever. The summer, however, bas been a 
sorrowful one tohim. In addition to the 
indescribable scenes of woe he was called to 
witness, a sad chasm has been left in his 
own home circle.. When the pestilence 
broke out, there were seven seated around 
his daily board; now bimself and two little 
children are all that remain. The abound- 
ing and all-sufficient grace of God; however, 
has wonderfally sustained him. 

Many of the circumstances mentioned to 
us by Dr. Armstrong are exceedingly inte- 
resting and touching. We would venture 
to lay them before our readers, so far as we 
can remember them, but for the hope that 
he may himself, at some convenient time, 
prepare-a narrative for publication. His 
brethren in the ministry, as well as the 
physicians, were heavy sufferers. Out of 
seven Protestant clergymen in Norfolk at 
the beginning of the fever’s ravages, four 
are dead; and of the remaining three all, 
we believe, have been sick; one of them has 
lost his wife and only child, and another, as 
already mentioned, four out of seven of bis 
family. Dr. Armstrong thinks that of the 
population that remained, not more than 
one out of ten escaped the fever; and that 
certainly one out of every three, if not one 
out of every two, died. Such mortality, 
probably, has no parallel in the history of 
plagues. He is confident that it is not a 
contagious disease, and that it broke out in 
Norfolk irrespective of the influence of the 
steamer which is supposed to have brought 
it there. He mentions among the most 
melancholy and touching spectacles as indi- 
cative of death’s doings, the scenes witnessed 
at the post office. As almost all were 
anxious to hear from absent friends and 
members of their families, the gentlemen 
were accustomed to go to the office every 
morning when the mail was delivered. At 
first there was a large collection—quite a 
crowd. As the disease advanced the num- 
bers were thinned out, every day growing 
less and less, until finally a mere melancholy 
handful was left. 

But we will not anticipate what can be 
much better told by Dr. Armstrong. As 
for himself, we met him almost as one from 
the dead. We will not conceal our admira- 
tion for the noble conduct he and his fellow- 
labourers have displayed as ministers of 
Christ and friends of suffering humanity, 
amid this awful visitation. Such men are 
greater heroes than any who have figured at 
Sebastopol. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


fhe Watchman and Observer, alluding 
to certain strictures on the Board of 
Publication, says: 

“It would appear that there is at least a 
restlessness in view of the management of this 
Board, in the South, in the West, and in the 
East. But we do not know to what extent this 
restlessness obtains—nor whether there are 
sufficient grounds for it in the actual manage- 
ment of the Board. And it is very possible 
also that if fault is to be found, it is much 
less the fault of the Board than of the Assem- 
bly to which it is amenable.” 

With all due respect, we beg leave to say, 
that judging from any indications which 
have been made public, the ‘ restlessness”’ 
of which our contemporary speaks must be 
confined within a very small circle. The 
Board is constantly receiving from all parts 
of the Church testimonials as to the high 
appreciation in which it is held; and those 
who are most urgent that more should be 
done to circulate the Board’s publications in 
their respective localities seem to have good 
sense enough to know that the Board cannot 
work impossibilities—that colporteurs can- 
not be sent when they cannot be had. The 
difficulty of securing such labourers in cer- 
tain portions of the South and West—espe- 
cially in the slave States—has been a source 
of constant embarrassment since entering on 
the colporteur operations. Those from the 
North are not usually willing to go to so 
great a distance, and if they were, in many 
instances they would not suit the field. 
Every means within reach have been resorted 
to in order to secure an adequate corps of 
colporteurs for the sections alluded to. Suc- 
cessive Secretaries have corresponded exten- 
sively on the subject with leading ministers; 
the matter has been repeatedly urged upon 
Synods and Presbyteries; appeals have been 
made thraugh the press; and agents have 
been appointed to traverse the fields, one 
part of whose duty it was to seek out colpor- 
teurs. If any other resource can be sug- 
gested, we are persuaded the Board will 
gladly avail themselves of it. 

It may be said that the voluntary socie- 
ties manage to find men to do their work, 
why cannot our own Board be equally suc- 
cessful? Simply because these societies em- 
ploy persons of all evangelical denomina- 
tions, and consequently have a much larger 
field to draw from; and because their pecu- 
niary resources and large liberty enable 
them to carry out their measures, in many 
instances, regardless of expense. 

We repeat what has often been said 
before, that the fact that within some four 
or five years the Board of Publication 
trebled its operations, is an amount of suc- 
cess which has probably never been sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any similar institu- 
tion. Whilst this affords encouragement, 
and should induce the “restless” to be 
lenient, we would by no means contend that 
either the Church or the Board ought to be 
satisfied with the degree of success already 
attained. In fact, we eonsider this Board 
as yet but comparatively in its infancy. 
Whatever plans can be suggested, or what- 
ever assistance can be rendered towards de- 
veloping still further its capabilities, we 
trust will not be withheld. Such aid and 
comfort would do much more towards ac- 
complishing the end in view than restless- 
ness and fault-finding, because the Board 
has not done what it has been for years 
taxing its ingenuity in vain to accom- 
plish. Will somebody be kind enough 
to say, when the Board has tried every 
means in its power to provide an adequate 
supply of colporteurs for certain sections, 
and has found that the men are not to be 
had, what is to be done next? 

We believe the remarks to which the 
Watchman and Observer alluded were made 
in part by the Presbyterian Herald. We 
would remind our contemporary of the 
Herald of the efforts, both by correspondence 
and personal visits of the Board, to extend 
its operations ia Kentucky, and of the fact 
that a plan was aetually arranged looking 
towards more efficient action, when the 
brethren there notified the Board it could 
not be carried into operation, because of the 
efforts making to endow Danville Seminary. 

It is quite possible that certain brethren 
could make much more of any or all the 
Boards than those who have charge of them. 


All quarters of the compass, however, have 


-bours and afflictions in almost unparalleled | 


the Presbyterian Church of Burlington, 


‘improvement of the sad providence. In 


PRESBYTE N. 


yen WWeortéd to in electing Secretaries, and 
any bave been who could have 
done better than those appointed, it was an 
inadvertence certainly to be deplored. 


THE CAMDEN ROAD DISASTER. | 


E have received two sermons coca- 
sioned by this melancholy event, one 

by the Rev. Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia, 
which had a special reference to the death 
of the Rev. J. Martin Connell, and of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gillespie of Mississippi; and the 
other by the Rev. Mr. Harbaugh, pastor of 


near which place the catastrophe occurred. 
The first contains a merited tribute to Mr. 
Connell, a young clergyman, characterized 
alike by bis modesty and large acquirementa, 
and the other is an appropriate and religious 


addition to these seasonable discourses we 
have received a temperate and ably written 
pamphlet, in which the writer holds the di- 
rectors of the road to a strict accountability 
for the event which resulted so fatally. The 
pamphlet is anonymous, although the writer 
informs his readers that his name is left with 
the Mayor of Burlington, and from him they 
may learn it if they are disposed to inquire. 
In the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, of 
Monday last, we find a letter from Commo. 
dore Stockton, one of the directors and chief 
stockholders, addressed to the Rev. Dr. OC. 
Van Rensselaer, as the author of the pamph- 
let. It is intemperately personal, and does 
not attempt to touch the merits of the 
pamphlet, and therefore can avail little in 
exculpating the directors of the road. The 
displeasure of the writer may be vented on 
the clergy for meddling with what does not 
concern them, and he may attempt to sting 
them with his sarcasm ; but this will not be 
regarded by the intelligent portion of the 
community as argument. The clergy have 
rights as well as other citizens, and they 
have duties to perform to the public; and in 
the exercise of these rights, and in the per- 
formance of these duties, they are of all 
men the least likely to be intimidated. Had 
Commodore Stockton dispassionately review- 
ed Dr. Van Rensselaer’s pamphlet, and con- 
victed the writer of ignorance, error, and 
misstatement, none would have complained ; 
but surely it can serve no good end to pass 
over its material and tangible points, and by 
a side issue to attempt to arouse prejudice 
against the writer; nay, it will create a 
strong suspicion that the facts and reason- 
ings of the pamphlet are too forcible to be 
assailed with success. 


RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 


HATEVER may be the relative im- 
portance of other things, the culture 
of the soul and its training for heaven have 
superior claims on the attention. In the 
first we may be laying up treasure for earth, 
whilst in the other for heaven; the one may 
promote our well-being, the other is essen- 
tial to our eternal well-being. There is 
scarcely any conceivable earthly good which 
we may not forego without ultimate injury, 
while every thing is jeoparded when the 
the interests of the soul are neglected. In 
the very face of these axiomatic truths, the 
vast majority of men, wholly regardless of 
the eternal destiny which awaits them, are 
absorbed in the pursuit of supplies for their 
earthly wants and tastes. Some there are, 
however, whose attention is awakened to the 
infinite value of their souls, and are solici- 
tous in their search for the best means of 
securing their ultimate happiness. It is 
certainly well to have this anxiety aroused, 
while, after all, it is only the first step in a 
heavenward progress. Many have suffered 
themselves to be hindered after a good com- 
mencement. They wish to be saved, and 
yet miss the mark by taking a wrong direc- 
tion. If, for instance, they permit their 
anxiety to be lulled by false views of God’s 
mercy, by a low estimate of the divine re- 
quirements, or by the insidious flatteries 
of their own evil hearts, they fail as utterly 
in the attainment of their wishes as if they 
had never had a wish on the subject. Sa- 
tanic art is first employed in keeping men 
quiet in their sins, and if that should be 
disturbed, to induce a relapse. Some have 
few, if any compunctions, while living in 
gross sensuality and in utter disregard of 
God; others become easy and undisturbed 
by the adoption of false hopes. Some are 
ruined by impenitent sinning, while others 
are equally ruined by delusive theories of 
religion. 

Hence the importance of imparting to the 
awakened mind a right direction. A right 
theory of religion is to be the first achieve- 
ment, or in other words, an intelligent con- 
viction and belief in the revealed doctrine of 
salvation. All flattering schemes and inter- 
pretations of man’s moral condition, and of 
the method of his recovery aside, there must 
be a cordial reception of the doctrine of sal- 
vation by simple faith in the Son of God. 
He came to seek and save the lost, and as 
lost sinners men must resort to him as the 
only and all-sufficient Saviour. There is, 
however, a felt want, even after the truth 
has been perceived and the heart is set 
heavenward. A weak faith has to encounter 
formidable obstacles, and newly awakened 
hopes are often sorely tested by the storms 
which sweep over our path. The Christian 
life is a battle from its commencement. 
Temptations, insidious, varied, and power- 
ful, from the earth, the flesh, and the devil, 
assail it at every step, and discourage it in 
every possible way from pursuing a course 
so beset with hardships and struggles. Why 
such self-crucifixion, when by obeying the 
dictates of nature so much present enjoy- 
ment may be procured? Is it not easier to 
give way to our own impulses, than to be 
endlessly contending with them? Very 
true, but heaven does not lie in this path. 
It suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force; the way to it is narrow, and its 
gate strait, and none can enter but by 
striving. This is the right and ready answer 
to the lying proposal of our spiritual foes, 
who would entice us away from the object 
of our hopes. The way of the world and the 
flesh may be easy, but it is the way of hell: 
the discipline and culture of the soul may 
be difficult, but in each step of their pro- 
gress heaven becomes more visible. 

The culture of the soul consists briefly in 
the crucifixion of its evil affections and lusts, 
and in the enlargement and strengthening | 
of the graces of the Spirit. Salvation sup- - 
poses sanctification as well as justification; 
and the latter attained impels us to the at- 
tainment of the former. Difficult it is, as 
every one can testify who has attempted it. 
We are in an uncongenial world; we are 
surrounded by those who have no sympathy 
in our struggle; within us and without us 
we are tempted to abandon our efforts. It 
was the realizing sense of these difficulties 
which induced some Christians in primitive 
times to seclude themselves from the world 
by retiring into the wilderness. They im- 
agined that by an ascetic and eremitical life, 
they could best cultivate heavenly-minded- 
ness. The establishment of monasteries and 
nunneries, with the practice of voluntary 
celibacy, followed this suggestion, and the 
religious communities, shut out from com- 
merce with the world, were supposed to be 
an improvement on the idea of individual 
solitade. 


Good as the intention might baye been, | 


ee has proved that the expec- 
was fallacious, and'that the world and the 
devil were not to be excluded by stone walls 
‘and monastie vows. . A better experience 
has also proved that commerce with the 
world around us might be so sanctified as to 
benefit both the Christian and the world. 


| mem seclusion not only deprives the soul 


its most powerful stimulus to effort, but 
absolutely precludes it from the exercise of 
the graces of the Spirit. Living in the world 
and yet above it, is the true rule. There 
may be contact without contamination. Still 
it is most unquestionably true that occasional 
solitude is essential. Active as men may 
be in the Christjan performance of .relative 
duties; diffusive as may be their charities; 
earnest and sealous in persuading their fel- 
low-men to turn to God, they need time and 
opportunity for self-recollection, meditation, 
prayer, and more familiar intercourse wit 
God. These are best attained by oocasioz 
retirement from the bustling and dis 


y and quietly engage in 


the holy duti a secret retirement. 


CemETERIES.—Philadelphia is abundantly 
furnished with cemeteries in its rural dis. 
tricts. These have had one happy effect in 
almost abolishing the custom of intra-mural 
interments. Laurel Hill is known to most 
strangers who visit the city, and seldom fails 
to impress the visitor. The Woodlands, in 
West Philadelphia, is less known abroad, 
although occupying a much larger extent of 
ground than Laurel Hill, and possesapg 
more striking features of natural beauty. It 
is on the banks of the Schuylkill, and is 
adorned by many noble trees. The pro- 
prietors are continually improving the 
grounds, and we observe many beautiful 
tombs; one recently erected, in elegance and 
costliness of execution, will not easily be 
surpassed. While we are not prepared to 
justify extravagant expenditure in monu- 
mental architecture, we love to see the evi- 
dences of affectionate remembrance in our 
places of sepulture. Let the care bestowed 
on these show that the memory of the dead 
is respected. Strangers should by all means 
visit the Woodlands. 


Leon. 


The Rev. T. H. Newton has agreed to take 
charge of the First Boatmen’s Church, St. 
Louis, where correspondents will address him, 
instead of at Berwick, Pennsylvania, as here- 
tofore. 

The Rev. James C. Mahon, late of Carrolton, 
Ohio, has agreed to supply the church at Hun- 
terstown, Adams county, Pennsylvania, which 
will be his post office address during that time. 

At the recent meeting of the St. Louis Pres- 
bytery, the Rev. W. L. McCalla was appointed 
to supply the churches of Hillsboro and Salem, 
each one Sabbath, and to preach at the Rich- 
woods as he found it convenient. 

The Rev. James I. Helm has removed from 
Philadelphia to Princeton, New Jersey. Cor- 
respondents will please address him at the lat 
ter place. 

The Rev. E. B. Cleghorn has declined a 
unanimous call from the church of Salisbury, 
Maryland, and also from the Seventh Church, 
Washington City. 

The Rev. D. Irving has received a call from 
the Presbyterian church of North Salem, New 
York, and also a call from the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Morristown, New Jersey, the 
latter of which he has accepted. 

The Rev. Dr. Stanton of Oakland, Mississip- 
pi, has agreed to supply the Church of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, for six months. 

The Rev. J. A. Clayton’s post office address 
is changed from Waterford, Oakland county, to 
Clarkston, Oakland county, Michigan. 


THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Paris, Sept. 6th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Your other correspondents 
having given you an account of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance Conferences, which have just been 
held in this city, I shall, therefore, say but lit- 
tle about them, save in a general way. They 
commenced on the 23d ult., and terminated 
on last Saturday night, the Ist inst. I have 
never in my life passed through nine days and 
nine nights of so much labour combined with 
so much excitement. It was, indeed, exhaust- 
ing to even those of the most robust health. 
The public meetings lasted every day from 10 
o’clock A. M. to 2 P. M., and sometimes later ; 
and from 7} o’clock to 10 at night. Besides 
these there were “‘side-meetings,” composed of 
the “English speaking” members, or of com- 
mittees, which for five or six days spent from 
8 to 10 o’clock in the morning, and often from 
4 to 6 in the afternoon, in preparing “ memo- 
rials,” “addresses,” &c. There was an address 
to Christians and Christian Rulers, a memorial 
to the Sultan of Turkey, and also memorials 
to the Emperor of France, the kings of Prussia, 
Holland, Sweden, and Sardinia, and to the 
President of the United States, on the subject 
of religious liberty in Turkey, for Mohamme- 
dans as well as Christians. These things cost 
time in the preparation. Asa general thing, 
I may say that they were well drawnup. By 
order of the Conference, the memorials to the 
sovereigns and the President of the United 
States were signed by a committee of the most 
known of the members from the principal coun- 
tries represented in that body. 


MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE MEETINGS. 

I think it was a great improvement on the 
meetings in London in 1846 and 1851, that 
in the French Conference the representatives 
of each nation were allowed to conduct those 
relating to their respective countries, wherever 
they were sufficiently numerous and desired it. 
As the devotional services were almost always 
in French in the regular meetings, the French 
brethren took more or less part in every meet- 
ing. The nine forenoons were given up, in 
order, to the Evangelical Alliance History and 
Progress, to England, the United States, Ger- 
many, France, Foreign Missions, the Jews, 
Missions in Turkey and Hungary; whilst the 
nights were devoted to Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Infidelity, Belgium and Holland, 
Sweden and Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, the 
Observance of the Sabbath, and finally (last 
Saturday night) to the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. What a mass of information 
was brought together respecting the Protestant 
world—indeed, one might say of almost the 
entire of Christendom! It will make a large 
volume, which we may look for in a few months. 
It will be in French in the first instance. On 
many accounts it has been thought desirable 
that the report on the United States should be 
published at once, in English, French, and 
German, at London, Paris, and Berlin. This 
will be done. It will also appear in the vol- 
ume. 


CHARACTER OF THE DELEGATES. 


It was cheering to see so many good men at 
this great meeting from the different parts of the 
Protestant world. The Earl of Roden, Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley, John Henderson of Park, Robert 
A. Macfie, Count St. George, Baptist Noel, An- 
drew Bonar, Norman Macleod, and Drs. Tho- 
luck, Krummacher(F.W.), Barth, Dorner, Barde 
(of Geneva), Grand Pierre, Valette, Cuvier, 
Monod (Frederick and William), and others 
who might be named, from Europe. Nor was 
our own country poorly represented by such 
men as Drs. McLeod, Chambers, Wylie, Patton, 
and Messrs. Beckman, Goble, Stuart, and other 
laymen. 

LADY GAINESBOROUGE. 

Among those who attended day and night 
were several distinguished ladies, both French 
and foreigners. Of these I may name Lady 
Gainesborough, who came with the Queen of 
England as one of her Jedies of honour. Lady 


Gain 
ious and a great favourite with her 


j The Queen returned to England on 
the Tl ult., four days after the Conference 
commenced; but Lady Gainesboroagh remained 
till they were ended, without doubt in order to 
be able to tell the Queen what was done. We 
cannot bat hope that even this fact will not be 
without use in\the plans of Him who orders all 
things for his Church. 
GNE AND DR. ADOLPHUS MO- 

nop.* 
of two brethren was deeply re- 
gretted. Ong was the Rev. Dr. Merle D’Aa- 
bigné, the apthor of the great work on The 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, with 
which your readers are so familiar; the other 
was the Re. Dr. Adolphus Monod, who is so 
well knowy also to your readers for bis invalu- 
able lettefs to the Presbyterian. The recent 
death of/his excellent wife was the cause of the 
oud of the former, and his own severe and 


DR. MERLE D’A 


The 


protracted illness was the cause of the 
absence of the latter. Many prayers were 
offered up during the Conferences in behalf of 
this eminent servant of Christ, whose life has 
been almost despaired of by his friends. On 
Friday last & deputation was sent to him; the 
interview was most touching. I have myself 
seen him this afternoon. I found him in a 
most serene and happy state of mind. His 
face wore the same sweet and peaceful expres- 
sion which I have so often seen it wear during 
the last twenty years. 

And here I may say that I do not hesitate to 
rank the Rev. Adolphus Monod among the 
most distinguished preachers of the gospel of 
his age. He has no superior—perhaps no 
equal—on the Continent. He possesses a most 
logical mind, an understanding of great vigour, 
a fine imagination, a refined taste, fervent piety 
and zeal, a voice of great sweetness united to 
sufficient compass, and adequate theological 
erudition. There is no other Protestant minis- 
ter in France whose death would be felt to be 
so great a loss as his. 

VISIT TO POITOU. 

The last Sabbath I spent in the Department 
of Vienne, (which is a part of the old Province 
of Poitou) in the Parish of St. Sauvent, at the 
distance of twenty miles from Poictiers, so 
famous in the history of England and France, 
where the Black Prince defeated King John of 
France, about five hundred years ago. There 
are 100,000 Protestants in the three depart- 
ments into which the Province of Poitou is nuw 
divided. These people are descended from the 
Protestants in that part of France whom the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, one hundred 
and seventy years ago, left as “sheep without 
a shepherd.” Their pastors and chief people 
were either destroyed or forced to fly from the 
country. For one hundred and fifty years there 
were no churches or ministers of the gospel 
among these people. Of late, efforts have been 
commenced to make these people who, as may 
well be supposed, had fallen into a state of 
great ignorance of vital religion, and, in fact, 
into a state of almost universal indifference to 
every thing like religion, acquainted with the 
blessed gospel, for which their ancestors “ suf- 
fered the loss of all things.” The pastor for 
whom I preached in the forenoon, and presided 
over a Sunday-school meeting in the afternoon, 
went to that place six years ago. At first he 
had but two members in his church who seemed 
to know any thing of spiritual Christianity; 
now he has a living church of two hundred 
members; has six Sunday-schools in as many 
villages, and preaches in four chapels, besides 
the central church. His congregations usually 
consist of about six hundred persons. What a 
blessed change! And this in a parish of two 
thousand eight hundred souls, of whom two 
thousand are Protestants. How important it 
is that the dispersed Protestants of this coun- 
try, who ought to be dear to us for their fathers’ 
sake, and for Christ’s sake, should be looked 
after, and have the true gospel carried to them! 

On my return to Paris, I went with a Com- 
mittee referred to, to Lord Cowley, the British 
Ambassador, to lay before him the memorial 
for the Queen of England in relation to religious 
liberty in Turkey. His lordship enters heartily 
into the subject, and night before last I attend- 
ed a large meeting of French pastors at the 
house of Dr. Grandpierre. Yours most truly, 

R. Barro. 


* Both these distinguished men received their 
pe in Theology from the College of New 
ersey. 


For the Presbyterian. 


APATHY IN OUR CHURCHES. 


That an alarming state of apathy exists 
at this time in our churches is the lamenta- 
tion of some of the most devoted Christians. 
The Holy Spirit appears to be withdrawn 
from most of them, and revivals of religion 
and real conversions are rare. Indeed, there 
seems to be a gradual departure from that 
high standard of piety for which our church- 
es have been distinguished. It may be re- 
plied, and it will not be denied, that in some 
things there has been progress. More, than 
formerly, has been done for missions, for- 
eign and domestic, and more for the circu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures. More has 
been done for the education of young men for 
the ministry. Those who now enter the 
ministry are more learned than their prede- 
cessors; but, it may be asked, are their 
prayers and sermons more experimental and 
spiritual than the prayers and sermons of 
their fathers? Why do we not hear of 
more revivals of religion, more reports of 
the conversion of sinners? 

Some appear to depend for success on 
well written discourses, logical, and the 
thoughts well expressed, rather than on the 
power of the Holy Spirit? 

One enters the pulpit; in prayer his in- 
tellectual and physical powers are in vigor- 
ous exercise, and he is earnest; but the Holy 
Spirit does not appear to breathe in his de- 
votional exercises, and though he may pray 
for its aid, itis manifest that he does not 
feel his need of it. We discover not that 
solemnity which indicates the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

He delivers a sermon on repentance; his 
arguments are addressed to the self-love of 
the sinner. He urges him to effect his es- 
cape from threatened punishment, and to 
make sure of heaven without delay. He 
says very little of the injury done to God, 
his demand of satisfaction, and the impossi- 
bility of returning to God except through 
faith in Christ crucified, who has suffered 
the penalty of the divine law for all who 
put their trust in him. He makes the im- 
pression on the mind of the sinner that he 
has power to repent, and may at any time 
make sureof heaven. He does not give the 
sinner such a view of the native depravity 
of his heart as to convince him that none 
but God, by his Spirit, can change it from 
enmity to love. 

Young preachers, anxious to avoid giving 
offence to their hearers, neglect those sub- 
jects best suited to produce that conviction 
which precedes genuine conversion. What 
signifies urging men to repent, and to ask 
God to forgive them, if not first made ac- 
quainted with their guilt? It isnot in man 
to ask to be forgiven, if not first convinced 
that he is guilty. How powerless are those 
arguments used to persuade the sinner to 
repent and return to God, if not convinced 
that he is justly condemned? The chief 
object of some preacliers appears to be to 
persuade men to secure their own happiness. 
They have more regard for the interest and 
love of the sinner, than for the interest and 
love of God. They are not unlike those 
who manifest great pity for those found 
guilty of some capital offence, and justly 
condemned to suffer the penalty of the law. 
But no government can afford protection to 
good citizens, if its laws are not executed. 
The aim of false teachers is to encourage 
sinners to hope for salvation without com- 
plying with all the requirements of the gos- 
pel. They would open the prison doors, 
and help the prisoners, justly condemned, 
to escape, 

No preacher ought to be satisfied without 

ercsiving the operations of the Holy Spirit 
in his own heart and in the hearts of his 


people. 


No preacher ought to be satisfied with his 


— 


have been born of 
writer bas known some ministers who were 
affected if any consid@rable time 
without evidence of the gresence of 
the Holy Spirit, and of the conversion of 
some of their hearers. The late Dr. Payson 
was one of this number. But some seem to 
be satisfied if their people are quiet and 
they receive the support promised them. 

n most of our congregations a large pro- 
portion of the people still remain without 
any good hope of salvation. They are in 
heart enemies of God, under sentence of 
condemnation, and dropping one after an- 


other into the mee without an hope 
of salvation. here do we find the minis- 
ters who are grieved and mourning on ac- 


count of the absence of the Holy Spirit? 
Where any distressed and broken-hearted, 
because few or none have been converted for 
a long time? 

Vast fields are now open for the spread | 
of the gospel. Where shall we find the 
men daly qualified to be Tg as mis- 
sionaries at home and abroad? A fearful 
responsibility rests on our churches—the 
churches of these United States—which are 
not prevented by our government from sup- 
plying the wants at homeand abroad. The 
more we do for the destitute, according to 
our ability, the more God will bless us. 
May the Spirit of God visit our churches, 
show us our duty, and incline us to do it. 

An AGED MINISTER. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York held its 
fall meeting at Astoria on Monday the 8th 
inst. The Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Hewitt 
of Bridgeport, preached the opening sermon 
from Col. ii. 9 andi. 19. The sermon was 
replete with precious gospel truths, the ex- 
pansion of the statement that God became 
the son of man, that man might become 
the son of God. The Rev. H. J. Van Dyke 
was elected Moderator, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Wills and Rockwell, Clerks. Mr. Plumley, 
a licentiate of the Cop tional Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn, was, after 
satisfactory examination, received under 
the care of Presbytery. Mr. Plumley is 
now successfully labouring in the new en- 
terprise in Fiftieth street, New York city. 
The Rev. Jared Dewing was, at his request, 
dismissed from his charge at Cotsahenl 
Rockland county, and the Rev. Mr. Evans 
was directed to preach in the church on the 
following Sabbath, and declare the pulpit 
vacant. The Rev. Dr. Pinney, Secretary 
of the New York Colonization Society, 
made some interesting statements respect- 
ing his recent visit to Liberia, and the 

resent state of the colony. The Rev Mr. 
rare presented a memorial from forty- 
nine persons resident in Jersey city, and 
chiefly of Scotch and Irish origin, to be 
received under the care of Presbytery as a 
mission station. The memorial was referred 
to Mr. Imbrie and Drs. Thompson and 
Phillips, to report at a future meeting of 
Presbytery. Dr. Phillips reported that he 
had assisted at the organization of a church 
at Throgs Neck, and that a house of wor- 
ship had already been erected. The report 
was accepted, and the church at Throgs 
Neck was received under the care of Pres- 
bytery. 

The church at Yorkville, being about to 
erect a house of worship, was commended 
to the liberality of the churches for aid in 
that important enterprise. Mr. Brown, a 
licentiate of the Northern Presbytery of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, was receiv- 
ed under the care of Presbytery. The 
Committee to secure a place of worship for 
Emanuel Church (coloured) was continued, 
and authorized to purchase a building, now 
occupied by the Friends, at a cost not to 
exceed $8000. 

The death of Mr. Hugh Auchincloss, 
who for many years has held the office of 
Treasurer of Presbytery, having been an- 
nounced, Mr. Horace Holden was elected to 
the office thus made vacant. 

The last Wednesday of October was ap- 
pointed as a day of prayer, with special 
reference to the state of the churches with- 
in the bounds of Presbytery, and it was 
recommended that the churches meet either 
individually or in convenient combinations 
to pray for the outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit. The church in Forty-second street 
(Mr. Rankin’s) was selected as the next 

lace of stated meeting, after which Pres- 

b tery adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Sledaneten during the sessions of Synod. 
R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
The expression, “I am Alpha and Omega,” 


occurs four times in the Revelation, twice 
near the beginning, i. 8, 11, and twice near 
the close of the book, xxi. 6, xxii. 13. Of 
its meaning there can be no doubt, as it is 
explained By the accompanying expressions, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. A similar use of at least one of these 
letters is found in classic authors, as when 
Martial speaks of a man as the “ Alpha of 
beggars.” The Jews were accustomed to 
employ in the same way the initial and final 
letters of their alphabet, Aleph and Tau; 
indeed, the supposition is not wholly desti- 
tute of plausibility, that this is alluded to 
by the apostle in the words the beginning 
(aexn) and the end (riéaos), which in the 
original commence with letters correspond- 
ing to these. Thus it was said by the Rab- 
bins that Adam transgressed the whole law 
from Aleph to Tau, «. e., from first to last; 
and that Abraham obeyed the law from 
Aleph to Tau. And among other trifles of 
a similar sort they fancied a profound signi- 
ficance in the fact that the blessings of 
Leviticus, chap. xxvi., in the original text 
begin, in verse 3, with “sn and end in 
verse 13 with Tau; the eleven verses of 
blessing were thought, on this account, to 
be more comprehensive than the thirty 
verses of cursing which follow. 

The apostle John evidently alludes to an 
expression of like import, thrice repeated 
by Isaiah from the mouth of God, “I am 
the first and I am the last;” xliv. 6, xli. 4, 
and xlviii. 12, and once paraphrased xliii. 
10. Orpheus has been quoted as applying 
similar language to Zeus, the supreme deit 
of the Greeks; Zeus is the beginning — 
the ending of all things: Zeus is the first 
and the last. And Plato remarks that “the 
Deity, as an ancient saying has it, holds the 
beginning, and middle, and end of all exist- 
ing things.” 

‘ is obvious to remark that the assump- 
tion of such a title as this by Christ, espe- 
cially when the epithets joined with it as its 
equivalents, Rev. i. 8, and the ascription of 
similar titles to Jehovah by Isaiah, are consid- 
ered, is an unmistakable assertion of his di- 
vinity. He may be called the Alpha and the 
Omega in respect of duration as the eternal 
and ever-living God, who preceded all things, 
and shall outlast them all; or if any other 
being lives on for ever, it is only by a de- 
rived and dependent, not a self-sustaining 
existence. He is the Alpha and the Ome 
in respect of causation, the author and the 
finisher of all—he originates and he exe- 
cutes. He is the Alpha and the Omega in 
respect of knowledge, knowing the end 
from the beginning. He is the source and 
the end of all; as all things come from him, 
so they are destined to subserve his glory; 
and this they shall, willing or unwilling, ac- 
complish. He isthe Alpha and Omega of the 
Scriptures; they begin with him, they end 
with him, they are wholly occupied about 


him. As Christ is the Alpha and Christ is 
the Omega, his people need not be greatly 
concerned about what intervenes. As his 
power brought all things into being, he 
shall hold supreme sway at last. He made 
all things very good at first; he shall again 
make al aml at last. What if the world 
seems to have sway for the present, 


be the Alpha and the Omega of our affections 
desires; they should wholly rest in 
liim—etek nothing out of him. If Christ 
ig the Alpha and the Omega in a sense in- 
volving his eternity, this infers immutabili- 
ty; hence the certainty of his promi 
and the implicit trust which may be safely 
reposed in them. The beginning and the 
end, as the extreme Timits on er hand, 
includes all that lies between them. Thus 
Clemens Alexandrivus explains the epithet 
before us as inclusive of “ all powers rolled 
and united into one.” This expression has 
been still further explained in a sense whi 
however just in thought, certainly fell not 
within the range contemplated by the 
tle, vis: As Christ was the highest in his 
exaltation, so for our sakes he stooped the 
lowest in his humiliation. It also seems to 
be out of the limits of a proper interpreta- 
tion to explain the Omega or the end as sig- 
nifying that to Christ a ee come at last 
to be jud This expression has been 
well paraphrased in one of the hymns of 
Prudentius. 


Alpha et O cognominatur ipee fons et clausula 
Omnium, que suat, fuerunt, queque post futura sunt. 


Idle mysteries have been sought here as 
well as elsewhere in the Scriptures. Thus 
that these two letters combjned form the 
word dw, to breathe, has been held to sug- 
— name of him in whose hands our 

th is, and whose are all our ways. And 
as the numerical power of these letters, Jos, 
is the same as of those contained in the 
word wipierspa dove, the bodily form in 
which the Holy Spirit descended upon Christ 
at his baptism, a serious argument has thence 
been drawn in favour of the equality of the 
Spirit with the Father and the Son. 

Extensive use was made of the letters 
Alpha and Omega in early Christian inscrip- 
tions and monuments, as a convenient and 
simple symbol and confession of the deity of 
the Saviour. It was for this purpose, combined 
with a cross, or with a monogram of the 
name of Christ. It is thus found upon a 
marble tablet in the catacombs of Milo, one 
of the Greek Cyclades, which is reckoned to 
be as old as Soeuts one the second 
century. It appears likewise in the cata- 
combs at Naples, in the cemeteries of the 
early Obgistians at Rome, and upon grave- 
stones in Germany, belongitig to the period 
of the introduction of Christianity into that 
land. ne stone found at Cologne, in place 
of the symbol has the inscription written in 
full, Primus novissimus, inicium et finis. 
The same symbol is found upon coins sub- 
sequent to the time of Constantine—upon 
the Porta Latina at Rome, belonging to the 
close of the fourth century, and in later 
times figured in the mosaics of church 
wrought in the covers of altars, portray 
in the nimbus surrounding the head of the 
Saviour, and cut in the pedestal of statues 
by which he is represented. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HARVEST PAST. 


It seems but yesterday since we looked 
forth upon the first blossoms of spring, and 
then welcomed the sweet flowers that 
bloomed in their fragrance and beauty 
around us, and then saw the fields wavin 
with the ripening harvest, and now we | 
back upon all this as past; and brown 
autumn is upon us, and the winds whistle 
shrilly around our dwellings, and the cold 
blast that at times chills the blood, and the 
sere leaf that rustles at our feet, reminds us 
that the harvest is past and the summer 
ended. 

May men find a solemn monitor in all 
this, whispering to them of golden opportu- 
nities of sare Ind unimproved, or of sea- 
sons of grace which have gone for ever while 
they yet remain without hope! Are there 
not spiritual as well as natural harvest sea- 
sons, which form the crises of the soul, and 
which, if neglected, all is lost for ever? 
The who has prepared his 
ground and cast in the seed, and has seen 
it spring up under the rain and the sun- 
shine, and whitening for the sickle, will 
look in vain to see his barns filled, if in the 
season of harvest he neglects to reap and to 
gather in the sheaves. Providence will not 
thrust the ears of corn into his garner. 

And he who for any reason allows the 
proper time to pass unimproved, can onl 
anticipate poverty or want. And does it 
never cross the minds of those who under- 
stand all this, that for the soul also there 
comes the opportunity of securing its salva- 
tion, which must be improved, or all is lost. 
It has the day of its merciful visitation, 
after which the things that belong to its 

ace are for ever hid from its eyes. The 

pirit uses a multitude of ways to convey 
his saving influences to the heart, and he 
who puts away the cup of salvation from his 
lips when it is freely offered him, knows 
not but that by that act he may for ever 
pass the bounds of mercy. To many the 
season of youth presents this golden oppor- 
tunity, the harvest season of the soul, w 
the conscience is tender, the heart open to 
serious thoughts, and the mind readil 
turns to the great interests of the soul. 
And so do even the ordinary services of the 
sanctuary assume an importance and s0- 
lemnity as affording an opportunity of re- 
ceiving Christ as our Saviour, which should 
cause all to feel how dreadful is this place. 
And what but a harvest season of the soul 
is the hour of sickness, when the mind re- 
gards death as near; or the time of affliction, 
when standing by the grave of loved ones, 
we seem to hear a voice whispering to our 
hearts, Be ye also ready! And how pre- 
cious a season is the period of revival in 
the Church, when the Spirit comes down in 
power, and souls are awakened and convert- 
ed toGod! To how many have such sea- 
sons of grace come and gone, and they are 
yet in their sins! The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and they. are not saved. 
Youth has gone, convictions have been re- 
sigted, afflictions unsanctified, solemn vows 
unfulfilled. O, if with such an one there 

et lingers a serious thought, or one desire 
ceed, let him yield to its influences, 
lest the last tie should be broken that binds 
him to hope, and his day of 


for ever. ; 


Death of the Rev. B. H. Williams, 


The Vicksburg papers announce the 
death of the Rev. B. H. Williams, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in that city, by 
the yellow fever. We had, but a few days 
previous to seeing his death announced, re- 
ceived a letter from a ministerial brother in 
the vicinity, stating-that he was convalescent, 
and that he had won the confidence of the 
whole community by his heroic acts in 
visiting the sick and dying, and ministering 
to their wants. He was, if we are not mis- 
taken, a native of New Jersey, and a gradu- 
ate of the College and Seminary at Prince- 
ton, but had resided during the greater por- 
tion of his ministerial life in the South, first 
at Pine Ridge, in the vicinity of Natchez, 
and then at Vicksburg, where he had been 
settled but avery few months, when he was 
cut off in the prime of his manhood and the 
very acme of his usefulness. He was & 
man of deep and ardent piety, thorough 
devotion to the work of the ministry, ex- 
pansive benevolence, and a most smiable 
and lovely spirit. Of him it might be said 
with truth and emphasis, that “none knew 
him but to love him.” Of his dying hours. 
we have heard nothing. We doubt not 
they were full of consolation, as the appro- 
priate sequel of the life of untiring devotion 
to the service of his divine Master which he 
led. The South-West has met with a very 

t loss in his death, for his labours were 
not confined simply to his own parish, but 
he had the care of all the churches in his 
vicinity upon his mind and heart. Supply- 
ing them with pastors and supplies was the 
burden of all his letters to us for years ea 
We hope some of the friends in Vi urg 
will furnish us an account of his dying 


order, confusion, and wickedness prevail, 


all will be right at the ead. Christ should 


hours. The memory of such a man ought 
not to be permitted to perish from the 
— Presbyterian H. 
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we believe, was a native of 


which 
like RB naturalist, subsequently a 
Professor in King's: College, London—he 


revéived the rudiments of his education. 
From his earliest years he was devoted to 


scientific inquiry; snd the success which 
attended his favourite pursuits was at length 
crowned by bis appointment to the Chair of } 


in the. University of Durham, 
where he laboured with freat enthusiasm 
atid the widest approval. ‘He was born in 
the year 1796, so that at the time of his 
death he was in his 59th year. He was 
the author of many excellent and popular 
works, which were issued from the press of 
the’ Messrs. ‘Blackwood ‘of ‘this city; and 
these, besides, displaying considerable lite- 
rary.merit, him:as the first organic 
haps, was his latest—the “‘ Chemistry o 
In — life waa dis- 
tiaguished by his amiability and a cordial 
warmth of Sapoaition, which endeared him 
to. his family and a numerous circle of 


Conrroversy 1n In- 
pra.—The London Morning Chronicle con- 
tdins a lengthened correspondence between 
Dr. Dealtry, the Bishop of Madras, and his 
Archdeacon, Vincent Shortland, which has 
beén published by the latter. The question 
op and his Archdeacon is 

ion between High-church and Low- 
church, and the subject is the real presence 
in the Sacrament. Reversing the relative 
positions of the parties in celebrated 
Gorham case—where the question was of 
baptismal regeneration, and wpere the High- 
church view was maintained by the Bishop 


against his subordinate—in this case the 


Archdeacon of Madras maintains the 
church view against the authority of hi 
stiperior officer. 

in THe is pleasin 
t6 learn, that of 2430 New Testaments an 
177 Bibles distributed by Mr. Sellar, an 

nt of the Bible Society in the Crimea, 
in the month of June, 2070 were Italian 
dinian troops, who ero to his lodgings 
to’ obtain them, until his supply was ex- 
hausted. 

letter, dated 
Sebastopol, says :—‘‘I was rather surprised 
at’ the appearance of the French Comman- 
dar of the forces.. From his character I 
e’ to have seen a young active man, 
whereas General Pelissier is an enormously 
fat man, with very white hair, which is cut 
very close; he is so fat that he is unable to 
ride any distance. He was in an open car- 
riage drawn by four greys, and two soldiers 
as outriders, and. an Arab with a white 
flowing robe followed it. The General was 
dressed in uniform, with a number of de- 
corations on his breast, and over his shoul- 
ders he wore a white cloak somewhat simi- 
lar to those worn by the Arab chiefs. He 
is not very tall, and his face has rather a 

-humourted expression, and quite differ- 
ent from what your imagination would por- 
tray from his history either here or in Af- 
rica.” 

Deata or A REMARKABLE Person.—A 
short time since a woman named Jeanie 
Bell died at Hollowshillgate, Cannobie, at 
the advanced age of 100 years. The de- 
ceased was born, resided, and died in the 
cottage where her father and mother began 
housekeeping more than a century ago. 
Her dfather, who resided at Ridding, 
provided the Pretender with a bed on his 
march southward in 1745; and it was 
Jeanie’s mother that baked the bread for 
his supper, and waited on him. 


Jewish Liserairy.—Whilst the Rev. 
J: Mills (author of the “British Jews’’) 
was staying at Jerusalem recently, the Jews, 
during the service in synagogue, offered up 
the following prayer on his behalf, the re- 
sult. of friendly intercourse and respect: 
«‘ He who dispenseth salvation unto kings, 
and dominion unto princes, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom; who delivered 
his’ servant David from the destructive 
sword; who. maketh a way in the sea, and 
a path through the mighty waters; may he 
bless, preserve, guard, assist, exalt, and 

atly prosper our most esteemed friend 
Sohn Mills. May the supreme King of 
kings, through his infinite mercy, preserve 
him and grant him life, and deliver him 
from all manner of trouble and danger.” 


A Lerrerep Soxprer.—A pleasing in- 
stance of successful industry and study, on 
the part of a private soldier of the 2d Europe- 
an regiment, at the Madras Fort, is re- 
corded in the Indian newspapers. The Na- 
bob lately offered a prize of a thousand pa- 
godas (about $1750) for the best transla- 
tion into the Hindustani language of an ab- 
strase, but excellent, work on mid-wifery. 
As might be expected, many competitors 
entered the field, and amongst them strove 
some of the best Moonshees of the place. 
The prize was awarded by the judges toa 

tion which elicited them 
highest eulogie, not only for the beau- 
of its diction, and the per- 
fection of its idiom, but for the great ability 
which had been displayed in the rendering 
of its most difficult scientific parts. The 
successful translator turned out to be a young 
soldier of the 2d Europeans. He has re- 
ceived his prize, five hundred rupees of which 
he~has paid into the Treasury for the pur- 
chase of his discharge. 

Alexander yon Hum- 
boldt hae just celebrated the eighty-sixth 

tniversary of his birthday. Notwith- 
etanding his t age, he still unremitting- 
ly continues his important labours. 

DeatH or Artists 1n ITaty.—The 
cholera has diminished in violence. Amongst 
ite latest victims are thrce men of great 
eminence in the world of art—Bezzuoli, the 
firet painter of Tuscany; Lasinio, the cele- 
brated engraver; and Malani, who had 
acquired a special and deserved reputation 
aa a copyist of Raphael’s pictures. 

Cannon anp THE Le 
Maout, the chemist who has acquired some 
celebrity at 8t. Brienc (Cotes-da-Nord), his 
residence, for his observations of the ba- 
rometer, as affected by a distant cannonade, 
states, in the Publicateur of St. Brieuc, 
that he announced the cannonade and the 
asgault of Sebastopol from the changes ef- 
feated in the mercury. He adds, that it 
takes an hour and forty minutes to receive 
the impression of the guns of Sebastopol on 
barometers in France. 


tleman who, many 
hed been ht to the know- 


tivel 


MISSIONARIES FOR Inpra.—On Satur- 


day, 18th inst., the following missionaries 
embarked at Boston on the ship Sa- 


bine, Captain Hendee, for Madras :—Rev. 
Exsckiel ©. Scudder and Rev. Jared W. 
Scndder, both of India, and their wives and 
Miss Louisa Scudder, who is their sister. 
All are expecting to join the Arcot mission, 
which now consists of three elder brothers, 
with the wives of the eldest and the young- 
est, and another sister. The usual religious 
services were held prior to the embarkation, 
Dr. Waterbury, an uncle of the missionaries, 
commending them in prayer to their cove- 
nant-keeping God. 


Acrep ParisHioners.— The Rev. Dr. 
Emerson of Salem, Massachusetts, who is 
now in the fifty-first year of his pastorate, 

s the Salem Register, preached in the 
South. Church pulpit on Sabbath forenoon, 
the 23d ult., to the aged, from the text, 
«© When I am old and grey headed, O God, 
forsake me not.” The venerable Doctor, 
who claimed the right to address his aged 
friends with propriety, on the score of being 
one of them, stated the remarkable fact, 
that in his congregation there were yet 
living eighty persons who were upwards of 
seventy years of age. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN TEXAS.— 
Prosbyterian churches have recently been 
organised in Gilleland’s Settlement, in Tra- 
vis county; Birdville; in Tarrant county ; 
Georgetown, in Williamson county; Crock- 
ett, in Houston county. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT.—At the funeral 
of the late Rev. Dr. Cone, in New York, 
Dr. Cox related 9 singular incident. Some 

ears ago, the Rev. Dr. Milnor, of the 
pi Church, the Rev. Dr. Cone, and 
himself were appointed a Committee in a 
benevolent . When ther, Dr. 
Milnor oven | upon the singularity of the 
fact that they three were together engaged 
on such a subject. “Do you remember,” 
said he “wherc we first met?’ ‘ Yes,” 
replied Dr.’Cone, “‘in the theatre in Phila- 
delphia,” That was nearly half a century 
. Subsequently all three, far separated 
from each other, were converted about the 
same time. 


A Strance Consuncrion.—Among the 
various curious, and almost incredible things, 
in connection with the war in the Kast, 
which have recently turned up, is the fol- 
lowing :—In a lecture lately given by the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming, he quoted the oper, 
lines, which he stated that he had copi 
from an old volume of the fifteenth century : 


In twice two hundred years the Bear 
The Crescent will assail; 
But, if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 
But mark! in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve, and disappear. 

JAPANESE LiTERATURE.—One of the 
specimens of Japanese literature brought 
home by Commodore Perr? is a poem on 
tea, of which a stanza is thus translated in 
the Newark Advertiser : 

Then choose some leaves the "s blossom broke, 
And make the light yellow tea we so much love. 
At the first sip we feel the thrill 


And every vein and pore cries, Fill! 
The teeth grow strong, the mouth grows sweet, 


And opirits leap with giat’ning beat.” 

THANKSGIVING.—Governor Ligon of the 
State of Maryland, has issued a proclama- 
tion recommending the observance of the 
15th of November by the people of that 
State as a day of thanksgiving. This is the 
same day which has been appointed for simi- 
lar observances by-the Governor of Virginia. 


CHAPLAIN APPOINTED.—The President 
has appointed Rev. Robert Givin of Phila- 
delphia to be a chaplain in the navy, vice 
Rev. Vernon Eskridge, deceased. 


Boston Traveller re- 
lates the following of a coloured prisoner in 
the Cambridge street jail:—-He was former- 
ly a steward upon one of the lake steamers, 
and his only tools being a jack-knife and a 
broken fork, he has spent his time in mak- 
ing s model of a steamer. The model is 
some five or six feet in length and a foot or 
two high, with engine and machinery, all 
put together in such a correct manner, that 
upon moving the lever the works are im- 
mediately put in motion. It is complete- 
ly rigged, and would do credit to an expe- 
rienced workman with every convenience at 
his command. 


Patents.—The Public Library at Boston 
has received from Bennett Wordcroft, Esq., 
Superintendent of specifications, &c., in the 
Patent Office at London, a complete set of 
all the publications relative to patents made 
by the commissioner of that office. This 
donation amounts to nearly two hundred 
volumes, imperial octavo; each volume of 
specifications being accompanied by a sheet 
imperial volume of lithographic illustra- 
tions. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT.—An inter- 
esting experiment was lately performed by 
Professor Faraday. A diamond, held by a 
little platinum clamp, and ignited to white- 
ness in the oxy-hydrogen flame, was plung- 
ed while incandescent into a jar of oxygen. 
It was: speedily dissipated into gas, which 
was proved to be carbonic acid. 


A Srconp WHITEFIELD.—Recent Eng- 
lish journals mention that a young preacher 
of the Methodist Church is creating as 
much excitement as Irving and Whitefield 
did in their day. The London correspon- 
dent of a New York paper says :—“ His 
name is Spurgen, and he can scarcely have 
reached his 22d or 23d year, I should 
think. His eloquence is extraordinary—it 
overwhelms you with its force and bril- 
liancy ; and his voice has the characteristics 
which Whitefield’s is said to have ed 
—a ringing tone, and capable of being heard 
by an assemblage of ten thousand persons.” 


A CENTENNARIAN MINISTER.—The one 
hundredth birth-day of the Rev. Mr. John 
Sawyer of Bangor, Maine, was to be cele- 
brated in that city on the 9th of October, 
with appropriate ceremonies, in which the 
aged clergyman himself was to participate. 

Exvement.—The Welsh element 
of ulation is more apace than is 

su posed. At present time 
to be in the United 
States about fifty thousand natives of Wales. 
Besides this it is said that there were of 
Welsh’ origin seventeen of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, six Presi- 


dents of the United States, and fourteen 
revoluti Presidents 


were Jefferson, John Adams and his son, 
Monroe, Madison, and 
ington’s wife, it js asserted, was 


WwW 
the grand- 


g | 
| promenade of a fashionable watering-place 


place 
and w a lay op preach- 
gospel in the afternoon. The worthy In- 


wards, Yale, thé founder of the 
Yale College, John Marshall, and Richard 
Henry Lee are also classed as of Welsh 
ongm. 


Atmanacs as Goop as New.— 


By «@ strange coincidence, which will not 


: a oT occur for a long time, the new year 
of 1 


855 commenced on the same day as in 
1849, and, consequently, all through the 
year the date will be on the sameday. But 
what is more singular is that all the mova- 
ble holidays, from Sep ima to Advent 
fall on the same dates same days. The 
almanacs of 1849 might, therefore, serve 
for the present year. 

GEOLOGICAL Humsuc ExpLopED.—Pro- 
Sr., has been to 
and seen the supposed impression of a he- 
man foot in the iixty feet below 
the surface of the earth. The Professor 
thinks it is merely an accidental curvature, 
made when the materials were originally 
deposited, gad not the foot-print of man or 
beast. He says, further, that geologists 
néed not be told “that Portland sandstone 
belongs to an era in the history of the earth 
ages before man was called into being.” 

Cuines—e Amen.—As the Chinese have 
no word which will compare with the word 
“ Amen,” they say, “ Sin yeuen ching sin’ 
—‘‘The heart wishes exactly so.” 


Pusiico PRINTING OF THE 
House or Commons.—McCulloch, the au- 
thor of the Commercial Dictionary, testified 
before a committee of the British House of 
Commons, that the cost of the public print- 
ing, and of the paper required for such 
printing, réaches the enormous sum of 
$1,000,000 a year. 


THe Kine or THE PuMPKINS.—A cu- 
rious custom prevails in Paris of annually 
proclaiming the “king of the pumpkins,” 
and of making a solemn procession in hon- 
our of the largest vegetable of the species 
which can be discovered. The “king” of 
the present year was grown at St. Mande, 
and weighed 348 pounds, being a little less 
than seven feet in circumference. 


Duton Holland there 
are three Universities, Utrecht, Leyden, and 
Gronigen. They are all tinctured with ra- 
tionalism, though that at Utrecht has a bet- 
ter reputation for orthodoxy than the other 
two. This University has also the largest 
number of students. The National Church 
has fifteen hundred pulpits to be supplied, 
and the number of students is no more than 
sufficient to meet the demands of the churches 
together with an inadequate supply of the 
colonies. 


RETURN OF DR. KANE. 


The steam propeller Arctic, and barque Re- 
lease, which went in search of Dr. Kane and 
his party, arrived at New York on the 16th 
inst. bringing the adventurers of whom they 
were in search. Dr. Kane had been compelled 
to abandon his vessel, but during the whole 
expedition had lost but three of his men. 
Few events within the range of Fe reg 
could have produced a livelier feeling of 
public joy than did the announcement of 
the safe return of the gallant Arctic adven- 
turer and his exploring party, after an ab- 
sence of two years and four months. It was 
feared by many that our brave and gallant 
countrymen, who had perilled their own lives in 
search of Sir John Franklin, had shared the 
fate of the lost navigator; and had it not been 
for the most unwearying perseverance and un- 
daunted courage in the midst of the perils by 
which they were surrounded, they would pro- 
bably never have returned to their native land. 
Dr. Kane had pushed his vessel, the Advance, 
as far north as latitude 81, where she was 
frozen in. He remained by her all win- 
ter, sending to an Indian village for provi- 
sions. In the —- the party abandoned 
the brig, and made-their way southward, in 
sledges, to Upernovik, from whence they- 
were conveyed in a Danish vessel to the 
Island of Disco, where they were found by the 
searching expedition sent out by Congress, 
and taken on board. Three of Dr. Kane’s 

arty have died—Christian Olhesen, carpenter ; 

ierce Schubert, cook, and Jefferson Baker, 
seaman. The remainder are more or less frost- 
bitten. 

The barque Release, Lieut. Hartstein, and 
the propeller Arctic, Lieut. Simms, sent out by 
Congress to search for Dr. Kane, left New York 
May 31, 1855; arrived in Lievely, Isle of Disco, 
Greenland, July 5; coasted along the shores of 
Greenland, nals their way north in Smith’s 
Sound up to lat. 79 30, when they were stop 
by the ice. Working their way in shore, they 
discovered an Indian se and learned from 
the inhabitants that Dr. Kane and his party 
had gone south. They then returned to Disco’s 
Island, where they found Dr. Kane and the 
expeditionists, just twenty-four hours previous 
to the time fixed upon for the departure of the 
brig Mary Ann for England, in which vessel 
Dr. Kane and party had taken passage. 
The generous living of Lieutenant Hartstein, 
and the pleasant voy home, have com- 

letely restored Dr. Kane and those of 
bis party who have survived the perils of 
this adventure. They had been exceeding- 
ly reduced, but they are now so stout that the 
clothes which before hung so loosely on their 
limbs are now quite tight, and a more healthy 
and jovial party seldom come into port. The 
veusele are in tolerably good condition. They 
have been in collision with icebergs, and se- 
verely nipped in the packs. With this brief 
statement of the voyage of the Arctic and Re- 
lease, we proceed with the narrative of the ex- 
pedition of Dr. Kane, as being of deepest in- 
terest. We compile the account from state- 
ments made by Dr. Kane and his officers. . 

Dr. Kane’s expedition sailed from New York 
in the brig Advance on the 31st of May, 1853, 
in search of Sir John Franklin. The first port 
made was St. John’s, Newfoundland. Of their 
hospitable reception there, we had accounts at 
the time; also that they there obtained in- 
creased facilities for the prosecution of their 
noble, adventurous enterprise. After remain- 
ing two days, they took their departure; ar- 
rived at Fishkenaes about the 4th of Jaly, 
where they took on board an Esquimaux to as- 
sist them in hunting. Next they touched at 
Sukkertoppen, or Sugar Loaf; called at Pro- 
ven, where they took on board Christianssen, 
well known in the history of Arctic expedi- 
tions. They arrived in Upernovik in the 
month of July, from which place they were last 
heard from in the United States. After some 
bold and difficult sailing due north, the Ad- 
vance reached a bay on the north coast of 
Greenland, the headland of which is in lati- 
tude 78° 50’. They entered this bay on the 
20th of September, 1853, and there the ice 
surrounded the brig and set her fast. At this 

int the company commenced their search 

or Sir John Franklin. The winter was of a 
degree of severity never before recorded. 
Whiskey froze. he thermometer sank to 
90° 75’ below zero. The sun was absent one 
hundred and twenty days astronomically, and 
really, owing to the elevation of the hills, there 
were one hundred and thirty days of darkness. 
This, therefore, must be further north than 
the company of any expedition have ever be- 
fore wintered. It was a time of extreme 
hardship. The chief enemy was tetanus, or 
lockjaw, caused by the severe cold. The 
scurvy was easily subdued. The coast of 
Greenland was explored to a point where it 
entirely faces the north, and the progress of 
the coast toward the Atlantic was followed 
until the immense glaciers or icebergs arrest- 
ed the progress of these daring adventurers. 
One glacier rose in a lofty precipice 500 
feet high, abutting into the sea. It undoubt- 


- edly is the only obstacle to the insularity of 


Greenland—the only barrier between Green- 
land and the Atlantic. It is, however, an ef- 
fectual barrier to all future explorations. This 
lacier, in spite of the difficulties of fallen 
rgs, was followed out to sea by means of 
sledges—the party rafting themselves across 
opén water on spars upon masses of ice. In 
this manner they succeeded in travelling 80 
miles along its base, and traced it into a new 
northern land. 

A new channel was discovered tending due 
north, entirely free from ice and opening into 
the Polar sea. The discovery of the Polar sea 
is regarded by Dr. Kane as one of the most 
important and interesting results of the ex 
dition. The zone of ice extended in one solid 
mass southward, so that it became evident that 
the Advance could not be liberated. Under 
these circumstances Dr. Kane volunteered a 
communication with the English at Lancaster 
sound. He made his journey with five volun- 
teers in an open whale-boat; but found solid 
ice to the southward. By this time the second 
winter set in. It found them with abundant 

rovisions, but destitute of anti-scorbutics, and 

eficient in fuel. At 

ursue navigation, e its 0 
the eaten Thee returned to the brig, 
which they envelo in moss. They orga- 
nized a hunting expedition, and lived on raw 


of Welsh clergyman, ana Jone-, 


eover the whole 


meat. The winter was so seyere, and this 
diet so unwholesome, that at one time the 
whole crew, except two, were upon their backs 
with the . Three of their brave com- 
rades died at distressing season. Two of 
the deceased died of lock-jaw, and one of aboess 
following amputation. Several amputations 
‘were performed—the toes of those who had not 
been north before being frostbitten. Finding 
that liberation was impossible, and that noe 
dition in search of them could penetrate the ice 
in time to avoid a third winter, Dr. Kane de 
termined, as the only measure of safety, to 
abandon his brig, and attempt to escape to the 
South by a combination of boats and sledges. 

In accordance with this view, they left the 
brig on the 17 
that time being 5 below sero, They 
crossed a belt of ice 80 miles in diameter, drag- 
ging the boats behind them, and carrying four 
of their sick comrades by means of a do 
sledge. After an actual travel of 361 miles, 
they reached Cape Alexander, and embarked 
in open water. Their guns supplied them 
with animal food, no provision being carried 
in the boat except breadstuffs and tallow. 

From Cape Alexander they travelled to the 
southward, sometimes over ice, sometimes 
through water, shooting duck and teal, and 
collecting enough eggs to keep the party in 
good condition. At Cape York they burnt up 
their spare boats for fuel, and left the coast 
for the open sea, and steered for the coast of 
Greenland. On the sixth of August, 1855, the 
party entered the Danish settlements, and took 

assage in the Danish brig Mary Ann, bound 

or England. They touched at Disco on the 
9th of September last, where they were happi- 
Y met by the expedition under command of 

lieutenant Hartstein. Dr. Kane immediately 
withdrew his contract for passage in the Mary 
Ann, and proceeded home by these vessels as 
above described. 

No traces whatever have been discovered of 
Sir John Franklin’s party. The last winter in 
the Arctic has been unusually severe, many of 
the natives having perished from exposure and 
starvation, they having even been compelled to 
eat their own dogs—the extreme cold having 
prevented the usual hunting expedition. 

Three expeditions have sailed from the Uni- 
ted States—the first, the Grinnell expedition, 
under Lieutenant De Haven, which sailed in 
May 1850, and returned unsuccessful; the se- 
cond, Dr. Kane’s expedition in the Advance; 
and the third, the expedition sent for his res- 
cue in the Release and Active, under Lieuten- 
ant Hartstein. The expedition of Dr. Kane 
has led to valuable discoveries in science. The 
United States may now claim the honour of 
having first sent a ship to discover the great 
open sea near the Pole, as they have the hon- 
our of having given birth to the men who first 
discovered the Southern Continent. What 
use these discoveries may hereafter prove to 
be, no one can yet conjecture; but, as they 
have cost so little, one cannot but rejoice that 
they have been brought to light. Science 
may possibly derive some benefit from the cu- 
rious meteorological and geographical obser- 
vations made by Dr. Kane. It is well to know 
that the north coast of Greenland has been 
mapped, and the coasts of Smith Sound sur- 
veyed. The area seen of the great polar sea 
by Dr. Kane is estimated at three thousand 
miles. When the charts now in course of pre- 
paration are completed, it is believed that the 
area will prove to be even much greater. In 
other points of view, the researches of these 
bold men into the gloom of the Polar night 
may not prove wholly devoid of profit. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


From Catirornia.—The steamship Empire 
City from Aspinwall with 544 passengers, and 
$1,395,832.32 in gold, and the steamship 
Northern Light, from San Juan, with upwards 
of 400 passengers, and $464,000 in gold, arrived 
at New York on the 15th ‘inst., bringing dates 
from San Francisco to the 20th of September. 
The State election took place on the 5th of 
September. The American party have elected 
their Governor by four thousand majority, and 
a majority of both branches of the Lnaidlatene, 
thus ensuring the choice of a United States 
Senator. The town of Grass Valley has been 
entirely destroyed by fire. A great fire has also 
occurred at Weaversville, destroying a large 
amount of property. The steamship Uncle 
Sam arrived at San Francisco from San Juan, 
on the 14th of September, having lost 107 of 
her passengers bycholera. In consequence of 
a slight offered to the United States Consul at 
Panama, by the local Governor, the former 
had struck his fi The Consul applied for 
information respecting an American in prison, 
but his letter was returned unanswered, and a 
second one was returned unopened. The Con- 
sul had published a protest, and sent informa- 
tion to the commander of the United States 
sloop of war Massachusetts, which was on the 
coast. That vessel was expected soon at Pana- 
ma to take the matter in hand. 


Tae Waeever Staves Passmore WIL- 
t1aMson.—Mr. Williamson still remains in 

ison for contempt of Court. In the hopes 
of obtaining his discharge, Jane Johnson, one 
of the slaves of Colonel Wheeler, had petition- 
ed by counsel that Mr. Williamson be released, 
on the ground that she is not under constraint, 
and does not need the protection of the court. 
Judge Kane listened to the argument, and on 
the 12th inst. delivered an elaborate opinion, 
refusing the petition. He took occasion to go 
round, defending his course 
of proceeding. He declared that there is no 
law of Pennsylvania forbidding persons own-’ 
ing slaves to take them with them in sing 
through the State, and if there was med sta- 
tute, it would be null and void by common 
law. If the contrary opinion were sanctioned, 
the time might come when the cotton of Lou- 
isiana, the rice of Carolina, and the rum of 
New England would be restricted from trans- 
portation without the bounds of the States pro- 
ducing them. 


Evection.—The Cincinnati Gazette has 
returns from eighty counties of the vote for 
Governor at the late election. It shows a net 
majority of 20,461 for Chase, Republican can- 
didate, over Medill, Democrat, the present in- 
cumbent. The Republicans have elected their 
whole State ticket, secured a majority in the 
Supreme Court and Canal Board, and both 
branches of the Legislature. 


Foreron Criminats.—Mayor Wood of New 
York has just sent back to Europe four crimi- 
nals who were shipped hither by the autho- 
rities of Gustrow, Duchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, on board the Hamburg ship 
Deutschland. He received information in Au- 
gust last that on the second day of that month 
the Deutschland had sailed from Hambarg for 
New York with a number of criminals on 


The vessel arrived on the 17th of September. 
The convicts were found on board, and con- 
fessed the truth, substantiating the informa- 
tion received by Mayor Wood. Accordingly 
they were imprisoned until Sunday last, when 
the Deutschland sailed with them on their re- 
turn to Europe. 


Sickness 1n Livincston County, New York. 
—The Rochester Advertiser learns that, in the 
part of Livingston county embracing Conesus 
and Springwater, an alarming species of sick- 
ness prevails. It nearly resembles cholera, 
and proves fatal in a short time. Numbers 
have died from it within a few days, in spite 
of the efforts of the medical faculty to arrest 
its progress. 

- Burnine or tHe Savanna Asy um. 
—The Savannahj(Ga.) Female Orphan Asylum 
was nearly destroyed by fire on 7thinst. There 
were thirty-one little — girls asleep in the 
building when the fire broke out, all of whom 
were rescued. One of them, Lucinda Ophelia 
Davis, and the matron of the establishment, 
Mrs. Susan M. Bell, when found, were suffo- 
cated, and but for their instant removal, would 
have perished. Mayor Anderson, who was 
early upon the ground, took the little orphans 
to his house, where they were kindly cared 
for. They were subsequently removed to Fair 
Lawn, where a comfortable building was kind- 
ly offered for their use. The Asylum was one 
of the handsomest buildings in the city. It 
was erected in 1839, by private bequests and 
contributions, and-has been the means of rear- 
ing and educating many a poor — who 
otherwise would hen remained in destitution 
and ignorance. There was an insurance of 
$10, on the building, which will be suffi- 
cient, as the walls remain intact, to repair the 
damage. 

Sovrmern Rartroavs.—The railroads of 
Georgia and South Carolina, now penetrating 
to Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky, are 
operating, it is said, to the prejudice of New 
Orleans, taking the cotton, corn, and tobacco 
to other markets of the seaboard. 


Tas Grave-Diccer Gons.—The following 
touching aph is contained in the Nor- 
folk correspondence of the Petersburgh (Vir- 
ginia) :—William Loring died last 
night. Mr. Dubbs is also dead. Mr. Dubbs 
deserves more than a passing notice. He had 
the superintendence of burying the dead in 


the three Protestant burying grounds of the 
, and most faithfully bas he performed his 


cit 
melancholy duties. From the commencement 
of the fever, he has been incessantly engaged, 


| and assisted during that time in consigning 
2300 persons to the grave. About three days 


of May, the temperature at. 


board direct* from the prison at Gustrow.- 


| was gaid that, by a city census 
the population at that time was 


the fiver End stared the the uf 


the many hundreds who preceded him. He 


leaves children, who in less than one 
week have been deprived of both father and 
mother. After ing two thousand three 


consigni 

hundred to the grave—his own wife among 
them—the gravedigger himself goes at last 
into the common mother earth. 


Great Narionat Fatr.—The 
third annual exhibition of the United States 
Agricultural Society will be held in Boston on 
the 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th days of the 
sent month. From the published description 
of the arrangements, it would seem that this 
Fair will be without a precedent in this coun- 
try in extent and attraction. 

Tas “Curtis anp Fever.”—We do not re- 
member general prevalence of the chills 
and, Set oF at the t time. It is not 
confin any particular locality, but 
vades almost every section of the 
the West it is severely felt. 


New Territory.—Steps are being taken to 
organize & new territory from the eastern sec- 
tions of Washington and Oregon, to embrace 
all the land lying between the Cascades and 
the Rocky Mountains. The land has been 
lately obtained from the Indians, and it fur- 
nishes such rich valleys that the cattle grazers 
of Western Oregon wish immediately to occu- 
py it. 

Orsoon.—Advices from Astoria, are 
to September 12th. A letter states that the 
Indians had brought in a report that the Black- 
feet Indians have killed Governor Stevens and 
company. The last letter from Governor Ste- 
vens was dated at Bitter Root Valley, July 
17, which place he was soon to leave, with a 
band of friendly Indians, to meet the United 
States Commissioners in the Blackfeet country, 
to made treaties with that tribe. Since that 
time nothing definite has been heard from him. 
The report is generally credited in Northern 
Oregon. 


Lieut. Maugy.—A Washington letter to the 
New York Times says: —“‘ Lieut. Maury, for 
one, makes no secret of the fact that he con- 
siders his retirement an insult and dishonour 
which every impulse of his manhood requires 
him to repel. It is unfortunate that anything 
should have occurred in the policy of our go- 
vernment to put in this frame of mind a valu- 
able officer, upon whom the world is showerin 
honours for his contributions to practica 
science. Many of the officers affected by the 
action of the Board are engaged in organizing 
an appeal to Congress for relief.” 


Mexico.—Advices from New Orleans an- 
nounce that the garrison of the Capital of 
Mexico has sworn allegiance to the newly 
elected President, Alvarez, who has organized 
his Cabinet, and entered upon the duties of 
the office. 


A Cavurca Burnev.—On Thursday, the 11th 
inst., the Presbyterian church at Deposit, 
Delaware county, New York, was destroyed by 
fire; loss estimated at $5000. There was an 
insurance on the building for $1500. 


Generat Scorr.—It is reported from Wash- 
ington that the Administration have decided 
that General Seott is to be allowed his back 
pay as Lieutenant-General. 


Unitep Srargs anp Japan.—The schoonor 
Caroline E. Foote arrived at San Francisco on 
the 17th of September, being the first vessel 
that has brought a cargo direct from Japan to 
the United States. Her cargo consisted of 
Japanese rice, which is pronounced of a supe- 
rior quality, and 140 cases of Japanese ware, 
including fine silks, and articles of various 
descriptions manufactured by that curious 
people, who are now being formally introduced 
to the commercial world. The Japanese 
authorities interpret the American treaty in 
such a manner as to prohibit ourcitizens from 
residing at the ports designated therein. Act- 
ing upon this pies, they have sent away some 
Americans whe went there for commercial 
purposes. 

Taz Cnocotats Trave.—The Boston (Mas- 
sachusetts) 7’raveller says :—Few are aware of 
the extent of the chocolate business, or the 
supremacy which Boston has obtained in its 
manufacture. Of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of chocvlate, in its different 
forms, sold in America during the year, near- 
ly all is manufactured by firms in this city. 

reely a vessel leaves for a foreign port but 
hes iton board. The business is not of sud- 
den growth; by fifty years of labour only has 
it been established. 


Curtous Manirestation or Parriorisu.— 
Within six hours after the news of the fall of 
Sebastopol had been received, the Mayor of 
Frederickton, New Brunswick, liberated every 
prisoner confinéd in the jail over whom he had 
any control. 


VatuaBie Coprer Mines.—The richest cop- 
per ore yet discovered in south-western Vir- 
ginia is said to have beem recently found in 
the valley a few miles south of Jeffersonville, 
Tazewell county. The beds are said to be in- 
exhaustible—the copper discovery to be the 
greatest yet made in the State. 


Girarre Suir.—Barnum and Spaulding, 
both showmen, are engaged in a lawsuit, in- 
volving $20,000, respecting a giraffe belonging 
to the former, which was drowned some time 
since. 


Ice rrom tHe Nortua-West.—The Chicago 
(Illinois) Tribune learns that a Boston com- 

ny have made arrangements to go largely 
into the ice trade in that city, doing their 
packing at Lake Zurich in Lake county, Illi- 
nois. The great purity of the article that they 
will furnish, will insure ready sale for almost 
any quantity they will offer. | 


Sincutar Incrpent.—Six years ago, says 
the Alexandria Gazette, a gentleman and his 
family moved to this city from Philadelphia, 
bringing with them a favourite dog, which 
remained with them about six months, and 
disappeared suddenly, since which time until 
Monday morning, lst inst., nothing had been 
heard of him. On that morning the gentle- 
man and family were to start at four o’clock 
for California, and on entering the room where 
their baggage had been placed the night pre- 
vious, there they found the long lost dog, who 
seemed by his fondling to crave pardon for his 
absence, and followed them to the boat, giving 
strong evidence of his desire to accompany 
them on their journey. 


Destruction or Firovx.—On the 11th inst. 
the extensive steam flouring mills of Hecker 
& Brothers, situated at the foot of Bridge 
street, Brooklyn, New York, were entirely 
destroyed by fire. Among the property des- 
troyed was 16,000 bushels of wheat, 750 bar- 
rels flour, and 5000 bushels mill feed. The 
loss of the Messrs. Hecker amounts to about 
$60,000; insured for $39,500. 


A Great Poupxin.—Among the monsters 
in the Rorticultural exhibition in New York 
city, are a pumpkin measuring nearly eight 
feet in circumference, a squash from Stamford, 
Connecticut, five feet in circumference; & yel- 
low French squash between seven and eight 
feet around, and a beet thirty inches around. 


New Monument on Queenston Hetcuts.— 
The Brock Monument on Queenston Heights, 
now nearly completed, is 180 feet to the top of 
the cap, and is ascended by a spiral stairway, 
numbering 236 steps. The statue which has 
just been raised to the top, is 16 feet high, and 
represents the hero in the attitude of surveying 
the battle-field, with a spy glass in his right 
hand, while the left is ping asword. The 
remains of the old soldier are deposited under 
the monument. 


Sickness 1n Inp1ana.—The Indiana Daily 
Journal, of the 3d inst., says—‘* We have no 
doubt there is more sickness in Indiana this 
fall than ever before. Not ofa fatal character 
it is true, but distressing and expensive. The 
chills have come, like the locusts in Utah, de- 
vouring the accumulated health of many sum- 
mers.” 


A Frurrrot Bovcnu.—There is hanging in 
our Office, says the New Haven Register, the 
forked bough of an apple tree, each part of 
which measures only twenty-two inches in 
length, on which there are one hundred and 
ge apples! thicker upon the wood 
han human ingenuity could possibly affix. 
They are of the average diameter of two and a 
half inches, and the weight of the branch is 
thirteen pounds. It was cut from a tree on 
the premises of Mr. John Haley, in the wes- 
tern part of the city. 


Barrie or King’s Mountarn.—The anni- 
versary of the battle of King’s Mountain, South 
Carolina, fought on the 7th of October, 1780, 
was celebrated on the 7th inst., with great 
spirit by an assembly of some twenty thousand 

ns. Fifty beeves, 250 sheep, and 100 p 
were barbacued the day before to furnish the 
feast. The orator was John S. Preston, an 
eloquent South Carolinian. Mr. Bancroft, the 
historian, was present, and responded with 
more than usual eloquence. 

Census oF Massacuvcsetts.—In the census 


just taken in Massachusetts, the average in- 
crease in thirty cities and towns since 1850, is 


his wife was interred, when he was taken 


FROM EUROPE. 
The last arrival brings London and Paris 
to the 29th alt. 
n speaking of the fall of Sebastopol and the 
admission of Turkey into the European system, 
istian sub- 


pire announces that an extraordi embassy 
was on the point of setting out for France, be- 
ing the first that the Emperor of Birmah ever 
sent to any power in the world. General 
d’Orgoni is to be at its head. 

The London Globe of September 28th says: 
M. Pacheco, Minister of Mexico in Paris, 
written to the Pays to say that it is an error to 
suppose, as some newspaper writers have done, 
that the recent revolutio movements in 
that coun the way for its annexation 
to the United States. “ Whatever may be the 
changés that take place in Mexico,” he de- 
clares, “they will always be of a national 
character; no one thinks of annexation to the 
United States, and no party for such a purpose 
has ever existed.” 

The European journals are filled with minor 
details of the taking of Sebastopol and of the 
condition of the town. From all accounts it 
appears that the Russians manifested the high- 
est possible ~ 2 of passive courage and dis- 
regard of death. The English commander is 
censured for not sending up sufficient reserves 
to the party who stormed the Redan, in con- 
sequence of which they were obliged to aban- 
don it, and others affirm that it was unwise to 
attack it at all, seeing the Malakoff was the 
key to the fortress. 

The allies continue active in their prepara- 
tions fora campaign. They intend, it is said, 
to force the Russian line of defence of Tsvher- 
kess Kerman—that is to say, to make a diver- 
sion against Baktschi-Serai. This town of 
1500 houses and 10,000 inhabitants, is the 
station of reserve of the Russian army holding 
the plain of Belbek. The Presse d’ Orient 
states that Prince Gortschakoff had asked of 
General Pelissier if in case of the retreat of 
the Russian army, he would take charge of 
the 15,000 sick and wounded remaining. The 
General declared that he was willing if Prince 
Gortechakoff would leave his surgeons and 
other medical attendants, and would guaran- 
tee to destroy nothing in his retreat. This 
account has a greatér air of verisimilitude than 
the rumour whic tes that Gortschakoff had 
requested permission to take with him his 
wounded—a request which had been refused 
by the Allies “‘from motives of humanity.”’ 

A letter from Vienna, dated September 22, 
confirms the report that the Emperor Alexan- 
der is on his way to the army, he having ar- 
rived at Warsaw. Many rumours as to the ob- 
ject of this journey are current, but the true 
reason undoubtedly is, that he is simply de- 
sirous of reanimating the courage or endurance 
of his men. 

Catalonia, in Spain, is again in a dangerous 
condition. A revolution is seriously appre- 
hended at Barcelona and at Lerida. 

Letters from Stettin, Prussia, state that the 

tato crop had entirely failed in that part of 

ermany, and that the utmost suffering in 
consequence prevailed. In order to prevent 
the high price the police had established a 
tariff of about two dollars a hectolitre, which 
very naturally had the effect of preventing the 
asants from going to market. 

Another attempt to kill Louis Napoleon.— 
Louis Napoleon was fired upon on the night of 
the 20th ult., by acent-garde. The acene was in 
one of the hallsof the palace of St. Cloud, and the 
Emperor was wounded slightly in the point of 
the shoulder. An inch lower, and it would have 
been mortal. The assassin was immediate! 
arrested. It is said that he was bribed wit 
300,000 francs, to commit the crime, by the 
Orleanists. An investigation was immediatel 
ordered, and at the last dates it was auoneel 
ing in secret. An employee of the northern 
railroad had been arrested for telegraphing the 
report to Amiens, and another person, whose 
ofhcial dignity renders the charge more serious, 
had come into the hands of justice for the 
same offence. It is thought that by keeping 
such rumours before the mind and in the 
thoughts of the public, that certain persons 
design creating a mania for regicide. These 
repeated attempts to take the life of Napoleon 
Ill. cannot but alarm him. He is said to be 
eminent! pular with the majority of the 

ple of France, and yet he has many and 

itter enemies. 

Seventy Lives Lost at Sea.—Informatish 
reached Lioyd’s on the 22d ult. confirming the 
loss of the Norwegian steamship Norge, with 
seventy of the passengers and crew, by a col- 
lision with the steamer Bergen, on the night 
of the 11th, about one mile and a half from 
Christiana, near Oxhoe Lighthouse. The wea- 
ther was at the time hazy, and the Bergen 
struck the Norge with such force as to cut her 
nearly in two amidships, and she foundered in 
deep water immediately. About 30 passen- 
gers and crew saved themselves by scrambling 
on board the other steamer. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The advices are to the 25th of August. The 
King prorogued both Houses of the Hawaiian 
Legislature on the 13th of August. Both the 
nobles and the representatives agreed in grant- 
ing the bill of propitiations for the expenses of 
the Government. The people of Honolulu had 
decided on erecting a column to the memory 
of the late king Kamehameha III. Subscrip- 
tion lists had been ‘opened, and the funds ne- 
cessary were rapidly being subscribed. The 
Polynesian publishes officially the reply of 
Queen Victoria to the letter of Kamehameha 
IV. on his accession to the throne. She as- 
sures him of friendship. The foundation stone 
of the Sailors’ Home, at Honolulu, was laid on 
the 3lst of July. The King made some very 
appropriate remarks on the occasion. Aid in 
money towards the successful sustainment of 
the enterprise is expected from New Bedford, 
Fairhaven, New London, and other whaling 
ports of the United States. Restoration Day 
was celebrated on the 3lst of July. A sa- 
lute at noon, firing at targets, horse-riding, 
sending up balloons, such were the amuse- 
ments on that day. His Majesty honoured his 
Excellency, E. H Allen, with his presence at 
dinner in the evening. Prince Kamehameha, 
the members of the Cabinet, and the diplomatic 
corps were also present. 


MARRIED 


At Indianapolis, on Tuesday evening, 25th ult, 
at the residence of Major John W. Hamilton, by 
the Rev. David Stephenson, Dr. Geonce M. Darn- 
RacH, formerly of Philadelphia, to Miss Magia L. 
Hamitton of 


In Towanda, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst. by the 
Rev. Julius Foster, Mr. Hinam to Miss 
Mary Ans Wooprvrr, both of French town, Pa. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 10th inst. 
by the Rev. Dr. Davidson, Mr. T. Ropinson War- 
new to Miss Many Exizazetru, daughter of A. 8. 
Esq. 

At Boston, Massachusetts, on the 9th inst. by the 
Rev. S. B. Treat, Mr. James Bran, son of the Rev. 
Isaac Bird, formerly missionary to Syria, to Miss 
Euiza D. daughter of the Rev. William 
Goodell, now a missionary at Constantinople. 

On Tuesday evening, 9th inst., in the First Pres- 
byterian Charch, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by the 
Rev. W. 8. Plamer, D. D., Mr. 8. 8. Bayan to Miss 
Kate, younger daughter of the officiating clergy- 
man, all of that city. 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. Jacob Winters of 
Parkersbergh, Virginia, Mr. Gronce A. WELLES, 
formerly of New York, to Miss Haraiet, daughter 
of Paut Coox, Esq., of Wood county, Virginia. 

On the 3d inst., in the Cedar Grove Presbyterian 
Church, by the Rev. John Leaman, Mr. James E. 
Girrin of Churchtown, Lancaster county, Peansy!- 
vania, to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of Mr. ALex- 
anper of East Earl township, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 11th inst., by the Rev. Dr. H. A. Board- 
man, Mr. Samvet C. Srretcu to Miss Evizaseta 
T., daughter of James Lesiiz, Esq., all of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the morning of the 10th inst., by the Rev. J. 
Jones Smyth, Cuement G. Waionrt, Esq., of Fay- 
etteville, to Mies Annette E., daughter of J. H. 
Lindsay, Esq., of Greensboro’, North Carolina.: 

At Newark, New Jersey, on the 16th inst., by 
the Rev. E. R. Craven, Mr. Herny T. Dusensecaay 
to Miss Mazy Louisa Batpwin, all of Newark. 

On the 2d ult., at Mechanicsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
by Rev. George Morris, Rosear G. Younc, M.D, 
to Miss Resecca Mareen, daughter of Mr. John 
Mateer. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at her mother’s residence, in Philadelphia, 
on Sunday morning, the 14th inst., Mrs. MARY 
KEPPELE HALL, wife of the Rev. Joha Hall, D.D., 
of Trenton, New Jersey. 


Died, in Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, on the Ist 
inst., JANE ELIZABETH, daughter of the Rev. 
JAMES L. and HETTIE B. RODGERS, aged nine- 
teen moaths. 

Died, at Norristown, Pennsylvania, on Sunday, 
14th inst. after a short but severe illness, in the 
hope of a blessed immortality, Mrs. EMMA PREN- 
TICE CAMM, wife of Mr. George Camm. 

Died, near Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, on the 24th 
ult., JOSEPH LYTLE, &r., in the 8ist year of his 
age. 

Died, on Thuredey night, the 1ith inst., at his 
residence, ia Clarke county, Virginia, Mr. THOMAS 
BRIGGS, aged seventy-two years. 


Died, on the !6th ult. at Elgin, near Natchez, Mre. 
ANNIS DUNBAR, wife of Dr. JOHN C, JENKINS, 


and daughter of the late Dr. William Dunbar, a vie- 
tim of the prevailing epidemic, in her 35th year. The 
besatiful imprint of such a life as hers cannot soon 
be obliterated. For years "to come, when pensive 
hearts recall the forme of the fair and the good who 
have rested from their Jabours, the vision of Mrs. 
Jeokins will stand ip the foreground of the sainted 
Nature had contributed liberally to make 

er a lovely woman. She was beautiful te person, 
vi ia intellect, refined im teste, genia! and 
graceful in manner, Jf any one feature could be 
selected to distinguish her character, it was kind- 
ness—tbe aptitede to feel with and for her kind. 
As a consequence of this, she drew the hearts of 
all to her as to a friend. She was, te remark- 
able degree, confided in aad loved by the commy- 
nity in which she lived. She was one of those rare 
beings who are painfully missed when they are 
gone, because they have made their presence « 
blessing and a delight to all with whom they have 
been associated. The aspect under whicb it affords 
us most pleasure to remember her, howerer, was 
that which had been communicated by religion. In 
early life she became a Christian. God rewarded 
faithful parental instruction and example with the 
promised result—and in the bloom of youth, while 
the fascinations of the world were appealing with 
all their force to her hopeful and enthusiastic na- 
ture, and with wealth and high social position 
tempting her to a career of ambition and self indul- 
gence, she gave her heart to God, her Saviour, in a 
covenant which was never to be broken. In all the 


in all the relations in which she was called to act, 
we believe she made duty to Christ her supreme 
monitor and guide. In the family, she wae the con- 
scientious and tender wife, mother, and mistress; 
in the neighbourhood, the affable and generous 
friend; and in the church, the regular attendant, 
the liberal contributor, and the active co-worker in 
any scheme of evangelical henevolence. The 
claims of a world, where strictness in religion is 
almost prohibited by the exactions of fashion, threw 
embarrassments in the way of her piety, and the 
sufferings consequent upon protracied ill-health, 
domestic bereavement, and other causes, often 
placed her faith under severe trials; but with a 
steady loyalty to principle, she endeavoured to main- 
tain her integrity as a Christian, recognizing the 
‘vows of the Lord”? which were upon her, and 
** choosing rather to suffer affliction with the peo- 
ple of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.’? Her most intimate friends testify that, 
during the last six months of her life, she had given 
unusual evidence of interest in her religious duties 
and advancement in spirituality and heaven! y-mind- 
edness. Her soul seemed to & drawn into closer 
communion with God. Death was a frequent sub- 
ject of reflection, and preparation for it was a daily 
work. When it came, therefore, thuugh it came 
suddenly, and came with many painful incidents— 
with a violence which convulsed the body and de- 
ranged the reason—with a rudeness which seemed 
strangely discordant with the delicate and gentle 
fature of the victim—it found her ready for the 
crisis. The porter wae at the gate, and the Lord, 
though hie summons sounded at midnight, found 
her watching. In another sense still, she may be 
said to have fallen at her post; for it was in the dis- 
charge of duty that she seemed to have exposed 
herself to the fatal disease. From the bed-side of 
a sick relative, she went to the chamber where she 
westodie. Ripened thus for immortality, with the 
spirit of Jesus in her heart, and the hope of glory 
familiar to her soul, she passed, we cannot doubt, 
from her earthly home to the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God.—Communicated. 


Died, in Warsaw, New York, on the 16th ult., 
FRANK C., youngest son of FRANK and LOIS 
MILLER, aged fifteen years. Known only to be 
loved, he was the admiration of a large circle of 
friends. Early showing signs of a strong mind, and 
being exceedingly fond of intellectual pursuits, he 
was being educated by his parents with the fond 
hope that the Lord would cali him into his vineyard. 
Of buoyant spirits and joyous heart, his presence 
cast a pleasurable charm over the circle of youth- 
ful friends, by all of whom he was esteemed. 
Trained under the influence of exemplified Chrie 
tian truth, he evinced its power on his heart by liv- 
ing a loving and dutiful son, an affectionate brother, 
and a kind and tender companion. With a mind 
thus well stored with religious knowledge, espe- 
cially with the doctrines of divine sovoreignty and 
grace, and with an intellect unclouded by the rav- 
ages of disease, he calmly surveyed the entrance 
to the dark valley; and with a foretaste of the 
glories which lie beyond, after bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to each of his surrounding relatives 
and youthful companions, took his ready departure 
with tokens of inexpressible joy. In the morning, 
being evidently admitted inte the glorious myste- 
ries of the future world, and with a countenance 
illumined witha beavenly light, he exclaimed, ** O! 
how bright!’ And being asked what he saw, re- 
plied, ** O, I cannot tell any thing about it; it is so 
bright.” And turning to his mother, he said, ** It 
is so bright, mother.” To his weeping friends, 
who stood around his bed, he said, ** Do not weep; 
why not die now as well as live till I am eighty, if 
1 am only prepared?’ A few minutes before he 
died, — to his father, he asked, ‘* Father, are 
you willing | sheuld go?’ And upon receiving an 
affirmative answer, he replied, **(! | am glad; I 
ain so glad !”? and turning his head he engaged in 
prayer, and continued to pray till his happy spirit 
_— its course to the realms where prayer is ex- 
changed for praise. As the setting sun closed the 
earthly Sabbath, his soul entered upon the enjoy- 
ment of the eternal Sabbath. His end was periect 
peace.—Communicated. 


Died, at Milroy, Pennsylvania, on Friday, 28th 
ult., aged 41 years, MARY, wife of the Rev. NA- 
THAN SHOTWELL, and daughter of the late Joha 
McCleery, Esq., of Milton, Pa. The dispensation of 
Providence here recorded is mysteriqus, yet we 
know it is right and best, for God hath done it. 
Bornlin Dauphin county, educated chiefly at Mil- 
ton, the chief portion of her life was spent in the 
latter place and vicinity. There she embraced the 
promises and professed Christ, about nineteen years 
ago, in the Presbyterian Church, then under. the 
care of the Rev. James Williamson. With a con- 
scientiousness and assiduity rarely exhibited, she 
continued to minister to the comfort of her aged 
parents, until God took them from her, one after 
the other, when in the antumn of 1851, shortly after 
the death of her father, she went to reside with her 
brother-in-law, the Rev. D. X. Junkin, in Washing- 
ton City; where, in the following autumn, a little 
less than three years ago, she was married to the 
husband who survives to mourn her irreparable loss, 
With him she went to reside in West Liberty, Va., 
and continued there until November last, when her 
husband having accepted the pastorate of East Kis- 
hacoquillas, they removed to Milroy. In this new 
field she rapidly endeared herself to the affectionate 
people of her husband’s charge, and indeed to all 
who knew her. But it appears that God took her 
thither to find a grave. After a somewhat pro- 
tracted illness she fell asleep in Jesus as above 
stited. A decided, conscientious, and consistent 
Christian for many years, her death-bed exhibited 
much of the beauty and the power of piety. At 
sundry times, when she supposed that her hour had 
come, she called her dear ones around her, and 
with calm and sweet solicitude imparted her dying 
counsels. Such eweet resignation, such calm, firm 
trust in Christ, such realization of the ‘* substance 
of things hoped for,’? the writer haa rarely wit- 
nessed. Often, when interrogated concerning her 
spiritual hopes, she would repeat a favourite pas- 
sage of the Psalmist: ‘* The name of the Lord isa 
strong tower, the righteous runneth into it and is 
safe;’? and with the confidence and complacency 
of one setting out bn a journey home, she spake of 
the preciousness of Christ, of parting with survivors, 
and meeting with those who had gone before. To 
those to whom she had proved all a mother could 
be, she gave her counsels; and their tears and sobs 
expressed their deep sense of bereavement. But in 
nothing was the holy triamph of a Christian’s faith 
more touchingly illustrated than when, to the let- 
ter, that inimitable description of Pollock’s was re- 
alized : 

madeasign 
To bring her babe—’twas brought and by her placed. 
She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t, and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
For it, with look that seem’d to penetrate 
The heav’ns—unutterable blessings—such 
As God to dying parents only grant, 
For infants left behind them in the world. 
‘God keep my babe—be kind to i’—we heard, 
And heard no more.” 

If her surviving kindred, and the kind people 
amongst whom she found assiduous friendship, a 
death-bed, and a grave, will only ponder rightly the 
lesson of her life, and the impressive Jesson of her 
death, she will not have lived and died in vain.— 
Communicated. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet 
in the Presbyterian Church in Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on the last Thursday (25th) of Octo- 
ber, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Tuomas E. Peck, Stated Clerk. 

Xo” Arrangements have been made with the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad, with the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna Railroad, and it is presumed with the 
other Railroads leading from Baltimore, to issue 
Sree return tickets to the members of the Synod to 
the point at which they may take either railroad on 
their way to Synod. The trains reach Chambers- 
burgh at eleven o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, 
P. M. A committee of arrangements will] be in 
waiting at the Depot on the arrival of each train. 


The Synod of North Carolina wil! meet in Greens- 
boro’? on Wednesday the 3ist inst., at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. 

oo” 6«€6An arrangement has been made with the 
North Carolina, Raleigh and Gaston, Wilmington 
and Roanoke Railroads, by which the members of 
the Synod of North Carolina will be permitted to 
return by these roads free of charge, they having 
paid full fare to Synod. 


The Synod of Virginia adjourned to meet in Lex- 
ington on Wednesday, October 24th, at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. Francis McFaatanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Texas will hold its next regular 
meeting at Lagrange, on the first Thursday (being 
ist day) of November next. 

ao” Presbyterian Herald, and other of our reli- 


gious papers, please copy. 
J. W. Miter, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry will meet in New 
Boston, in regular session, on Wednesday, October 
3ist. J. H. Bares, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville stands adjourned 
to meet at Sardis Uharch, Cumberland counsty, 
North Carolina, on Thursday, the 25th of October, 
1865, at twelve o’clock, M. 

James P. MoPugnson, Stated Clerk. 


An adjsarned of the Presbytery of Car 
e will be held in Se Chareh at Chambersbargh, 


Ponnagteatiay on Thursday, Octaber 25th, at eleven 
o’elock, A. M 


| 


“Janus F. Steted Clerk, 


scenes through which she subsequently passed, and ~ 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 

Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 

pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 


will be open for service to morrow (Sabbath) evea- 
ing, @let inet., at half past sevea o’clock. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH .—The hours of publie service on the “ab- 
bath in the West Arch strect Pretbyterian Church, 
corner of Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, will be 
half past ten o’eivck, A. M., and half past serves 
o’clock, P. M. 

go” The Lecture-room will be open for the useal 
Lecture and Prayer Meeting at half-past seven 
o’clock on every Wednesday and Friday evening. 


LAFAYETTE COLLKGE.—The Board of True 
tees of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 
stands adjourned to meet in the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication Rooms, Philadelphia, on the fourth 
Wednesday, the 24th day of October next, at three 
o’clock, P. 8. ANpDanws, 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT sociETY.— 
Members of the Board, the Missionaries, the bw 
ters, and all other friends of the New York City 
Tract Society are invited to meet and unite in pray- 
er, praise, and exhortation, on Monday, 82d inet., 
at three o'clock, at Central Presbyterian Church 
Broome street, New York. They are aise invited 
to be present at half-past seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, at the same place, wiren the Board wilt hold « 
public meeting, at which the Missionaries will pre- 
sent their Reports, and an Address may be ex. 
pected. Isaac Oacnarp, Secretary. 


¥Y FATHER’S HOUSE; or the Heaven of the 
Bible. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

This book will be highly interesting to the reli- 
gious community. It places before the reader, ina 
clear and striking manner, the conceptions of hea- 
ven with which we are furoishéd ia the Bible. Its 
eloquence will fascinate while its statements con- 
viace.— Hartford Courant. 

A very complete, judicious, and eloquent state- 
ment of the Scriptural disclosures respecting hea- 
ven, in which we admire particularly the absence 
of speculation and dreaming, so often entering inte 
= discussion of the subject.—New York 

ist. 
The author evinces a clear and vigorous mind, 
and a spirit of sincere piety. Devout Christiana 
cannot fail to be edified with the perusal of such & 
work.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

A real heaven, the presence of God and of angels, 
a literal resurrection, a literal judgment—these are 
set forth in glowing terms. The circulation of such 
a book cannot fail to minister to edification ia the 
churches.—New York Independent. 

It is an admirable treatise upon one of the most 
momentous themes that can engross attention.— 
Springfield Republican. 

SCRIBNER’s NEW BOOKS. 

My Father’s House; or, The Heaven of the Bi- 
ble. By the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D. D. 1 val., 
I2mo. $1.25 

America, Political, Social, and Religious. By 
the Rev. P. Schatf, D. D. I vol. I2mo0. $1. 

Homes for the People. By Gervase Wheeler. 
With 100 engravings. | vol. I2mo. $1.50. 

English Woman in Russia. By a Lady, ten years 
resident in that country. 1 vol, 12mo.. $1.12. 

Most Eminent Orators and Statesmen of Modera 
Times. By D. A. Harsha. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.26. 

go” For the price of any of these books sent to 
the publisher, they will be seat to any part of the 
United States, postage paid, by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
oct 20—3t 145 Nassau street, New York. 


T)NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—No. 
461 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philedel- 
W. M. RICE, A. M., Principal. 


phia. 
oct 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, 
—Paice & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
Opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presb: teriaa 
House. Religiove and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stauonery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Buptist and Methodist Socicties furnished to order, 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-school De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. 
go” Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 
ers. oct 22—tf 


ELLEFONTE ACADEMY—Bellefonte, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania.—Rev. F. A. Paatr, 
Principal.—The Winter Session commences on 
Monday, October 22d. There are pleasant beard. 
ing places in town. and a few pupils can be accom- 
modated in the family of the Principal. Instrac- 
tion can be given in several ornamental branches, 
and in music, by Mrs, Pratt and Mise E. McCor- 
mick. oct 6—5t® 


OBERT CARTER & BROTH ER S—No, 285 
Broadway, New York, have just published : 

Henry's Commentary, an Exposition of the Old 
and New Testaments, by Matthew Henry. Five vol- 
umes; quarto; sheep. $15. 

Horne, in his “* Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible,” says of this edition: ** The London quarto 
edition of I8SIil was superintended by the Rev, 
Mesers. Burder and Hughes, and is very correct. 
The text of thie impression has been followed in 
the beautifulty printed edition of 1827.°°% We have 
purchased these stereotype plates (i. ¢. of the edi- 
_ of 1827), and this new edition is printed from 
them. 

Of the Commentary itself little need besaid. Dr, 
Doddridge says of it, that itis perhapsthe only Com- 
mentary “‘ so large that deserves to be attentively 
read through. . . . There is much to be learned 
in this work in a speculative, and still more in a 
practical way.’’ 

Bickersteth says:—‘‘ The private Christian will 
find it a practical and devotional exposition of the 
word of God, spiritual and experimenta!, cheerful, 
edifying, and judicious. The minister will obtain 
from it constant assistance for his ministry, and to 
him it will be especially useful in furnishing good 
hints for expounding the Scriptures. . . . . . 
There is in Matthew Henry a glow of love, a full 
exhibition of the sense, a happy reference to the 
passage expounded, and a lively cheerfulness which 
will ever make hie work useful and indispensable.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Alexander says of it :—** For 
some particular purposes, and in sume particular re- 
spects, other Commentaries may be preferable; but 
taking it as a whole, and as adapted to every class 
of teaders, this Commentary may be said to com- 
bine more excellence than any work of the kind 
which was ever written in any language.” 

The Acts and Monuments of the Church, contain- 
ing the History and Sufferings of the Martyrs. By 
John Foxe. Complete in one volume, royal 8yvo, 
1100 pages. $4. 

From Rev. Dr. Murray.—Save the circulation of 
the Bible, I know of no better way to resist the de- 
ceivings of Popery, than to make the world ac- 
quainted with its cruel heart, as that heart is re- 
vealed in its bloody history. And of al) the books 
that have been written on this side of its history the 
** Acts and Monuments” of Master John Foxe stands 
pre-eminent. It is a book of thrilling interest from 
cover to cover, and it is as historically true ae it is. 
painfully exciting. 

om Rev. Dr. Sprague.—Such a record of the 
bloody triumphs of Romanism, when it was suffered 
to have its own way, will do more to show its true 
spirit, and to wake up slumbering Protestants of 
this generation to a sense of their danger, than the 
most elaborate discussions of the greatest and most 
accomplished minds. 

From the Rev. Dr. Williams.—The recent Papal 
aggressions developed a latent dread and dislike of 
Rome in the national mind of England, such as 
astonished both the friends and fues of the Papacy. 
No human book has done so much to work these 
feelings into the very fiber of the English character, 
as has been effected by the Acts and Monuments of 
the excellent Martyrologist. 

Goodrich’s Bible Geography.—A Geography of | 
the chief places mentioned in the Bible, and the 

rincipal events connected with them, adapted to 

arental, Sabbath-school, and Bibie-class Instruc- 
tion. By Charles A. Goodrich. Illustrated with 
Maps. Price, $3 per dozen. 

Drummond on the Paradies. 8vo. $1.50. 

Every minister’s library should possess Trench 
and Drummond side by side: these exhaust the 
subject, and nothing more will be needed. For 
general use in the family Drummond is the most de- 
sirable.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity. A Body of Divinity, 
wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religioa are 
explained and defended. By Thomas Ridgeley, D.D. 
2 vols.,8vo. $4. 

From the Christian Observer.—These large vol- 
umes contain a new edition of an improved stand- 
ard in Theology—a work embodying the stores of 
learning, research, and thonght, accumulated by one 
of the most voluminous writers in the first of the 
eighteenth century. . . He was a man of ea- 
tensive erudition ; as a writer, cool, comprehensive 
and moderate—but uncompromising in the delence 
of truth. 


The Christ of History; an Argument founded oa 
Facts of his Life on Earth. By Joha Young, A. M. 

The Priest, the Puritan, and the Preacher, By 
the Rev. J.C. Ryle. l6mo. 75 cents, 

The previous volames of Mr. Ryle, composed 
mainly of practical and pungent tracts of rare adapt 
edness to awaken attention and produce impression, 
have made his name wel! known to the Christian 
community, and will furnish a passport to the pree- 
ent volume. His usual evangelical vein pervades 
them, and the sentiments are clothed in his pointed 
and animated style.—Christian Intelligencer. 

The Select Works of Thomas Boston of Ettrick, 
Scotland. Royal Svo. $2. 

Few writers of his day have been held in higher 
esteem by devout believers than the author of the 
Fourfold State. The great bulk of bis theology is 
the precious ore of substantial, saving trath, while 
his style is simple, clear, and energetic, aad not 
wholly destitute of ornament. 

Tales from English History. Illustrated. 16mo 
75 cents. 


The selection of embraces some of the most 
striking incidents in aglish history, and the sketeh- 
es are wel] drawn. They combine much of the at- 


f fiction with truthfal and instractive 
a a a pleasant and instractive book for 
readers.— Presbyterian. 
Southern Crosa and the Southern Crown; 
or the Gospel in New Zealand. By Miss Tucker. 
Ilustrated. 16mo, 75 cents. 

This volume is full of the most interesting details, 
jllastrating at once the depth of human depravity, 
the debasement and cruelty of Paganism, and the 
power of the gospel to remodel the buman sou! after 
the Divine image. It isan important eontribytiog te 
our missionary literature, and is Gtied to quieted 
the real of the Chureb tn the missionary enterprise. 
—Argus. 

For sale 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Wo. 149: street, Phitede 


oct 


3 their submission, and the chief of one 
—. of*them ‘had offered to place 1000 armed 
ee ae ks gor, he said, jects of the Porte must therefore resign them- 
MY atand while selves to the supremacy of the Western Powers.” 
“wall, forget- The last intelligence from the Birmah Em- 
pose, -thetd pre out.of deors 
ore-he ‘was wot before his 
hed shamesives for pment, by. 
> 80 
‘et0od 80 | oun bent, one of our first Hebrew and Urien- 
wee the ‘sound of. tal scholars, was observed to take his seat at 
Any person msy preach out | the feet of his “own son in the faith,” and 
amid hundreds of his parishioners atten- | 
listen to the same. blessed truths 
which -he so faithfully propounds bimeelf. 
gentleman, being a Noncomformist, 
§ to. the liberality of this course. O! 
FE: ess) regret to record the death j fora greater outpouring of that spirit of 
q 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
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, the, 8d ult. have arrived. Numerous pil- 25 t. Th f Salem, Massachu- 
grims from the west of Burope had arrived completed, and the returns indicate 
to visit the Holy a Leper more were ¢x- population of 22,263. So that there has been fi 
pected. Kismil who continued in a loss of one person in the last five years, It 
arresting two brothers of the insurgent Sheik | 22,500. 


Tus Panavotic Tascarge Caner; or the En- 
-T. ind B.A. Oton.  teombent 


i 
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t006) Harper & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 325. 
Woaxs of Vinart, literally translated into 
4 Prose, with Notes by Davidson. A new 
. edifion, revised, with additional. Notes by Theo- 
« Gore Alcis Buckley, B.A.,of Christ Charch. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. ‘12%mo, pp. 404. 
The literal translation of classic ervey into Eng- 
ligh prose can, of course, give but little idea of the 
apirit and beeuty of the original. Smart and Devid- 
son are knuwn to most young collegiens as firs! rule 
transiators, who saved them from no smell 
of puzzling study, end yet by no means to 
their ulti benefit. Our old teacher used to cha- 
fpcterize such translations by the homely phrase of 
«crutches for lame ducks,” and, of course, inter- 
dicted their wee, as he wished his boys to learn to 
walk without such artificidl aid. They ere likely, 
however, to remain populer, and to those unac- 
qusinted with Latin, they will give some general 
insight of what the Roman poets did say. The 

are valuable, and the books are well got up. 


A sew Faesce anv Enouisa Pronouncixe Dic- 

Tionanr, in two parts:—1. French and English. 

9. English and French, &c. By F.C. Meadows, 

“M.A,, of the University of Paris. Compared 

with and corrected according to the celebrated 

work of Noél and Chapsal, by Felix J. B. Keest- 

_ fer, author of Practical and Theoretical French 

Grammar. New York, 1855, Roe Lockwood § 
"Son, 12mo, pp. 734. 

This is @ well known and esteemed school book, 
of portable size, clear and new type, and particularly 
valuable as a pronouncing dictionary. It ean be 
safely commended to teachers as well adapted to 
their purpose in instracting. — 

Inerpz View or Szravenr, or a Tour among the 

Planters. By C. G. Parsons, M.D. With an 

‘Introductory Note by Mrs. H.B.Stowe. Boston, 

1855, John P, Jewett & Co. 12mo, pp. 318. 

It is admitted by the author that he has confined 
himeelf to a description of the darker side of slavery, 
and in this he speaks most truly. His book com- 
prises the materials he collected for a series of anti- 
sidVery lectures, and to give piquancy to these, he 
has gathered into one dismal focus all he could rake 
up dpring his Southern tour. Even admitting that 
alt’ his. statements are facts, and this is a very large 
admission, who does not know that extreme injustice 
may be done to any country by noting only its dark 
features und studiously withholding its bright ones. 
If a person should travel through Massachusetts, and 
collect together its police cases, and give these ex- 
clusively as the features of the State, who would not 
have a right to complain? 


‘Paz Purstotocry or Marniace. By an Old Phy- 
sician. Boston, 1855, John P. Jewett §& Co. |2mo, 
pp. 259. 

We stand in extreme doubt about the propriety 
of such publications, even under the name of an old 
physician. 


Szcoxp Part or Cooxe’s Centuries. Being a 
Defence and Confirmation of the First; showing 
that Methodism is not a branch of the Church of 

_ Christ. By Parsons Cooke, D.D. Boston, 1855, 

8. K. Whipple & Co. 12mo, pp. 299. 

The last half of this title may startle the reader, 
and possibly prejudice him against the book; for 
whatever may be thought of the evils and errors of 
Methodism, few comparatively are prepared to un- 
christianize it. Dr. Cooke is fully persuaded that it 
is not a branch of the Church of Christ, and frankly 
apprizes the reader of his convictions in the title, 
and refere him to the body of the volume for the 
proof. We have followed him with much interest, 
and the conclusions at which we have arrived are, 
that the Doctor is an able and skilful controversial- 
ist; that his adversaries are pigmies in the hands of 
@ giant; that he has struck one of the heaviest blows 
on the head of Methodism which it has ever re- 
ceived; and that if he has not fully maintained his 
position, he has, at least, furnished no smal! amount 
of proof, that the doctrinal basis, the discipline, the 
inherent spirit and practice.of Methodism call loudly 
for reform. His book will evoke a pelting storm 
against him; but if his adversaries be wise, they 
will take heed how they provoke a third part to his 
Centuries. 
Aspiration; an Autobiography of Girlhood. By 

Mrs. Manners. New York, 1855, Sheldon, Lam- 

port & Blakeman. 12mo, pp. 334. | 

The author defines her object to be to show to 
thoughtful school girls «the quicksand in their path, 
the falee lights which delude them, and lead them 
prayerfully to the Satisfying One, whose holy per- 
fectings for all requirements can alone meet their 
needs;” and in “ the undefined dissatisfaction which 
creeps into the soul,” to teach them « that not wealth, 
nor position, nor beauty, nor intellectual elevation, 
nor friendship, nor love can dispel this dissatisfac- 
tion.” In the prosecution of this object, the author 
has displayed a happy talent in the portraiture of 
character, no ordinary skill in dissecting the human 
heart, and a right and earnest purpose to elevate the 
views and aims of her own sex. 


Tas Sratrs or Tux Sout setweex Deata anv 
rus Resunuscrion. By the Rev. Phineas 
Biakeman, North Madison, Connecticut. New 
York, 1855, M. W. Dodd. 18mo, pp. 144. 

The theme of this little book forms a pleasing 
subject of speculation, from the treatment of which 
no harm ean result, provided it be done reverently 
and judiciously. Such seem to be the characteristics 
of this treatise, while still it must be borne in mind 
that where revelation ends speculation commences, 
and must be received not as authoritative and cer- 
tain. 


Hotorne rorta tats Worp or Lirs; a Discourse 
before the American Baptist Publication Society 
vat the Thirty-first Anniversary. By Rollin H. 

dNeale, D..D. 1i8mo, pp. 49. 

‘An appropriate and well written discourse, illus- 
trative ofthe advantages of the institution in whose 
behalf it was preached. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received in pamphlet form the proceed- 
ings of the farewell missionary meeting of the Gen. 
eral_ Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
held in Pittsburgh, the 29th of May last. It is bigh- 
ly interesting. 

“Also the American Journal of Insanity for Octo- 
ber: and the American National Preacher and Mo- 
ravian Church Miscellany for the same month. 


WHITEFIELD’S SUCCESS. 


The following is from the recent work en- 
titled the “‘ Priest, Puritan, and Preacher :”’ 
“George Whitefield was among the first 


| to'show the right way to meet infidels and 


sceptics. He saw clearly that the most 
powerful weapon against such men is not 
metephysical reasoning and critical —— 
sition; but preaching the whole gospel, liv- 
ing the whole gospel, and spreading the 
w gospel. Infidels are seldom shaken 
by mere abstract reasoning. The surest 
against them are gospel truth 

life. He did not sit tamely by 
his fireside, mourning over the wickedness 
of the land. He went forth to beard the 
devil in his high place. Like a fisherman, 
he did not wait for the fish to come to him, 
but used every means to catch souls. He 
was always in earnest. He had an intense 
feéling for souls, and his feeling had a veut 
in, tears. OF rye his 
preaching, nothing; I suspect, 80 pow- 
erfal’as this. Men ‘ebuld not hate the man 
whe wept so much over their.souls.. They 
were often so affected as to shed floods of 
tears theinselves. ‘I came to hear you,’ 
said one man, ‘intending to. break your 
head; but your sermon the better of 
me—it broke my heart.’ Once become satis- 
fied that a man lJoyes you, and you will 


listen gladly to any thing he has got to say.” 


6. 
Angels fell from a state of distinguished 
their 


excellence, and into place 


Be 


yet beantiful to view, 
Month of my heart, thoe dawnest bere ; 
With ead and faded leaves to strew 
The moaning of thy winds I heer, 
As the red sunset dies efar, 


When But to live was to 
‘| "When éarth was lovely to my gaze. 
_ visions bright! O, blessed hours! 
'o« Where are their living raptures now ? 
“Task my spirit’s wearied powers, 
_. I ask my pale and fevered brow. 
_ I look to nature, and behold 
My life’s dim emblems rustling sound 
In haee of crimson, and of gold, 
The year’s dead honours on the ground. 
And, sighing with the winds, I feel, 
| While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and buman destiny! 


Alas! for time, and death, and care! 
What gloom abvut our way they fling ; 
Like clouds in Autamn’s gusty air, 
The burial pageant of the spring. 
The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 
At last, like withered leaves appear, 
And sleep in darkness side by side! 


Site of Babylon. 


At the meeting of the British Association 
at Glasgow, Scotlund, Dr. Julius Oppert 
read a paper “‘on the Geograpbical and 
Historical Results of the French Scientific 
Expedition to Babylon.” With reference 
to the site of Babylon the learned speaker, 
observed :—“‘I spent almost two years on 
the spot of Babylon, and covered with a 
hetting of triangles more thau five hundred 
British square miles. I bave been fortu- 
nate enough to find, in all particularities, 
the true situation of ancient Babylon con- 
forming to the territorial necessities com- 
bined with the numerous bints transmitted 
to us by the Holy Sériptures, the Greek au- 
thors, particularly Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Strabo, and Curtius; also the Babylonian 
Talmud, and the cuneiform inscriptions, as 
far as their contents may be considered now 
as satisfactorily known. By a most simple 
point of view, I was successful enough to 
discover the old Chaldean and Assyrian 
measures of length, and that discovery has 
been solemnly sanctioned in the Berlin 
Academy by the illustrious Bovkh—so bigh 
an authority in ancient metrology. Ob- 
serving the startling fact of the same size 
and grandeur of all Babylonian square bricks 
on one side to be of the identical size of all 
stone slabs on the other, I measured 550 
bricks and all the stone slabs I could find, 
with the utmost accuracy, and I found then 
that the side of the brick square was to the 
side of the stone square like three to five; 
that the former of an amount 0.m. 315 was 
the Babylonian foot, while the latter was 
the Babylonian cubit, and 0.m. 525 long, 
and, by a surprising but not fortuitous coin- 
cidence, this value of 0.m. 525 is exactly 
the length of the Egyptian cubit. I found 
that the Chaldeans had a greater measure 
of 360 cubits, viz: 600 feet, and this greater 
itinerary length was the stadium of the 
Chaldeans of 189 m., only fourteen feet 
longer than the Olympic one. As Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Herodotus assign both the 
circuit of the walls of Babylon a length of 
480 stadia, the square side of 120 will be 
22,680 metres (fourteen miles;) and m 
trigonometrical survey has proved the trut 
of my reasoning. Bubylon thus filled a 
space of 513 square kilometres, viz: a little 
more than 200 hundred square miles; but 
this buge surface was not all inbabited ; in 
the exterior enclosure, made by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, were contained immense fields, that, 
in case of siege, provided the city with corn, 
and protected her from the horrors of fam- 
ine.” 


Pr etty—Very. 


“Tn passing up the street the other day,” 
says the Full River Monitor, “ we met two 
little girls of some seven or eight summers, 
who seemed to be enjoying vacation finely, 
and all to themselves. Passing through the 
street, uomindful of what was going on, 
they seemed as happy as two larks, and 
looked as beautiful as they seemed happy. 
Stopping at ove of our caudy shops, one of 
them made a purchase of some candy—a 
large, nice looking stick—and breaking it 
gave her companion half, saying, as sbe did 
it, with the utmost simplicity imaginable, 
‘Here, Mary, you may have the largest 
half, as you are the smallest.’ Dear, art- 
less child, what a lesson of unselfishness 
was contained in thy simple words! God 
God bless you, and enable you through life 
to manifest the same gentle and sweet spi- 
rit. ‘Here, Mary, you may have the 
largest half, as you are the smallest.’ What 
teachers children sometimes are !’’ 


We noticed the systematic attack made 
by rats in New Haven on some children, 
each singling out his victim, and jumping 
with a simultaneous squeal, upon the little 
girls playing in a yard. A little boy of 
two years was caught by the knee, and -held 
until the child’s grandfather went to his 
assistance, and then, as the rat scorned to 
run, it had to be killed. Attempts had 
been made to poison these rats, with partial 
success, and it may have been in retaliation 
for their poisonous attempts that this con- 
certed charge was made. 

The rat is one of the most interesting 
animals on the globe. In Europe he marks 
historical eras—different hordes of invaders 
brought their peculiar rat in their train. 
Europe has seen the rat of the Goths, the 
Vandals, and the Huns. Europe now has 
its Norman rat, and its Tartar rat, and the 
great rat of the Parisian sewer is of recent 
date and Muscovite origin. 

The brown rat, otherwise known as the 
Norman rat, has established itself all over 
the world, by the commerce of civilized 
times—it has had possession of France for 
the last six or seven centuries; but within 
the last it has found its master in the Mus- 
covite and Tartar rat, called in Paris the 
rat of Mountfaucon. These new rats, pre- 
viously unknown to Europe, descended 
from the heights of the great central pla- 
teau of Asia, from which the Hun and 
Mongol horsemen descended, who spread 
right and left, and took possession of Rome 
on the one hand, and Pekin on the other. 

The establishment of the Muscovite rat 
in France commenced with the extirpation 
of the brown or Norman rat—that rat has 
almost disappeared, and is found only in 
the cabinets of the curious collectors—while 
the Muscovite rat is daily increasing in 
size, ferocity, and courage. The Russian 
rat devours the dog, the cat, and attacks 
the child asleep. The corpse of a man is a 
dainty for this beast, and it always com- 
mences by eating out the eyes. Its tooth 
is most venomous; and the author from 
whom we derive most of this article, states 
that he has known of ten cases of amputa- 
tion of the leg, necessitated by the bite of 
this rat. 

The cat turns tail upon this rat, in its 
most ferocious state. A good rat terrier is 
the best destroyer, but fortunately rats are 
ratopliagas, eat one another, fight duels, in- 
dulge in broils and intense feuds, and grand 
destructive. battles. Were it otherwise, 
they would make this world an unpleasant 
place for man to live in. We should have 
to fight our way, and not unfrequently, like 


arm 
Phe rat is the emblem 


ishop of Mayence, 
/from oar beds at midnight by an 
of raté, and devoured upon the spot. 
misery, mur- 
der, and rapmé—«# cannibal and a robber— 
devoted to the principle of war and spolia- 
tion. Will it ever disappear?—Hart/ord 
Courant. 


A White Rebin. 
I have heard of white crows, white blaek- 


birds, white blackberries, and quite lately 
of a white swallow, but never until this sea- 


rare bird can be seem any ong ON the resi- 
dence of Mr. Herbert, in town of Le 
Roy, about five miles north of Watertown, 
New York. . It has been seen and examined 
by a aa number of visitors, as well as 
nearly all the people in the neighbourhood, 
and pronounced to be a bona fide robin. 
It bas the form and voice of one, and mates 
with a redbreast; is a female; has brought 
up « family of fine young robins, two of 
which were spotted; and thie is the third 
season it has nested on Mr. Herbert’s farm 
and picked its hasty meal from his door 
step—scattered there by his band, for which 
she has doubly paid him by a sight of her 
rare plumage and by her sweet coral.— 
Watertown Reformer. 


The Tragedian Booth and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


A friend tells us an anecdote of Booth, 
the great tragedian, which we do not recol- 
lect having seen in print. It occurred in 
the palmy days of his fame, before the 
sparkle of his t mind had been dimmed 
by that bane of genius, strong drink. 

Booth and several friends had been in- 
vited to dine with an old gentleman in Bal- 
timore, of distinguished kindness, urbanity, 
and piety. The host, though disapproving 
of theatres and theatre-going, had heard so 
much of Booth’s remarkable powers, that 
curiosity to see the man had, in this in- 
stance, overcome all his scruples and preju- 
dices. After. the entertainment was over, 
lamps lighted, and company reseated in 
the drawing-room, some one requested 
Booth, as a particular favour, and one 
which all present would doubtless appre- 
ciate, to read aloud the Lord’s Prayer. 
Booth expressed his willingness to afford 
them this gratification, and all eyes were 
turned expectantly upon him. 

Booth rose slowly and reverently from his 
chair. It was wonderful to watch the play 
of emotions that convulsed his countenance. 
He became deathly pale, and his eyes turned 
tremblingly upwards, were met with tears. 
As yet he had not spoken. The silence 
could be felt. It became absolutely pain- 
ful, until at last the spell was broken as if 
by an electric shock, as his rich toned voice, 
from white lips, syllabled forth, “ Our Fa- 
ther who art in heaven,” &c., with a pathos 
and solemnity that thrilled all hearts. 

He finished. The silence continued.— 
Not a voice was heard ora muscle moved 
in his rapt audience, until from a remote 
corner of the room a subdued sob was 
heard, and the old apn eer, their host, 
stepped forward with streaming eyes and 
tottering frame, and seized Booth by the 
hand. 

“Sir,” said he, in broken accents, “ you 
have afforded me a pleasure for which my 
whole future life will feel gratified. I am 
an old man, and every day from my boy- 
hood to the present time, I thought I had 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, but I have 
never heard it before, never.” 

“You are right,” replied Booth; “to 
read that prayer as it should be read, has 
cost me the severest study and labour for 
thirty years, and I am far from being yet 
satisfied with my rendering of that wonder- 
fyl production. Hardly one person in ten 
thousand comprehends how much beauty, 
tenderness, and grandeur can be condensed 
in a space so small, and in words so simple. 
The prayer of itself sufficiently illustrates 
the truth of the Bible, and stamps upon it 
the seal of divinity.” 

So great was the effect produced, (says 
our informant, who was present,) that con- 
versation was sustained but a sbort time 
longer in subdued monosyllables, and almost 
entirely ceased; and soon after, at an early 
hour, the company broke up and retired to 
their several homes, with sad faces and full 
hearts. 


What is Dyspepsia? 


In nature, it is a cross between a tiger 
and a byena; in temper, it is savage; in 
appetite, ravenous. It gets into the pulpit 
and says dreadful bitter things sometimes ; 
it gets into the kitchen and scolds the cook. 
It is long-visaged, sour-faced, and melan- 
choly. It feels as if the world was made on 
purpose to be found fault with. It sheds 
busbels of tears, and speaks “cross to the 
best of husbands;” it has the head-ache, 
the back-ache, the toe-ache, the tooth-ache ; 
it don’t know what it has. 

— eats dry toast at home, feels 
hungry by-and-bye, goes into an eating- 
house and eats hot pudding. Consequences 
—children cry, wife cries, and the cat gets 
trodden on. Consequences continued— 
pightmares of all sorts and sizes, hideous 
groaps and disinclination to live any longer 
next morning. Writes hard things against 
itself, and, if sincerely religious, accounts 
itself ten times worse than the chief of sin- 
ners, and hangs its head like a bulrush. 
Mem—the bulrush don’t know any better. 

O! dyspepsia! thou subtle, malicious, tor- 
turing, desolating, deceiving, racking, burn- 
ing, miserable, venemous thing—men curse 
thee. Though comparatively free from thy 
power, yet, for the sake of mankind, would 
that we could crush thee, thou tormenting 
little fiend. Half the misery that humanity 
endures is brought about bythee. Half the 
doleful books that are written, and the mis- 
erable sermous preached, and the carping 
editorials concocted, and the scorching criti- 
cisms that make authors’ hearts break into 
little pieces, are thy progeny. Up, and let 
us drive this horror from our midst. Mince 
pies are its allies, soups and late suppers 
are its Sebestopols; General “‘ha, ha” is 
the only successful conqueror, and the im- 
plewents of his warfare are pick-axes and 
shovels.— Olive Branch. 


Beauty of the Dutch Women. 


Colman, in his “ European Life and Man- 
ners,” gives the following description of the 
Dutch women :—“I think some of them are 
the fairest and handsomest creatures I ever 
looked upon, and made of unmixed porce- 
lain clay. Before I left England I thought 
the English women were the fairest I had 
ever seen; I now consider them as belong- 
ing to the coloured races. The Dutch wo- 
men much exceed them. Take the fairest 
rose that was ever plucked, with the glitter- 
ing dew-drops hanging among its petals; 
take the fairest peach that ever hung upon 
the tree, with its charming blended tints of 
red and white; and they are eclipsed by 
the transparency and beauty of complexion 
of the fairest Dutch women as I saw them 
at Broeck and Saardam. If their minds are 
as fair, and their manners as winning as 


| their faces, then I can easily understand the 


history of Adam’s fall. It was impossible, 
poor fellow, that he should resist. Then their 
costume is so pretty and elegant. A sort 
of thin gold helmet, fitting close to the head, 
leaving enough of the hair to part grace- 
fully over the brows; a thin but wide band 
of highly wrought and burnished gold ex- 
tending across the forehead; at the ends of 
this some rich and elegantly wrought fila 

ornaments of gold, with splendid ear- 
on of gold, or of diamonds set in gold, 


be 


son did I ever see a snow-white robin. This 


ws a beautiful cap of the finest Brussels | 


The Aurora Borealis. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Jobn Ross read a pa- 
peron “The Aurora Borealis,” in sup- 
port of his ere | that the phenomena of 
the Aurora Borealis were occasioned by the 
action of the sun, when below the xf on 
the surrounding masses of coloured ice, by 
its rays being reflected from the points of 
incidence to clouds above the pole which 
were before invisible. He showed how the 
orem might be artificially produced. 

‘0 accomplish this, he said, I a pow- 
erful lamp, to represent the sun, having & 
lens, at the focal distance of which I placed 
a rectified terrestrial globe, on which braised 

lass of the various colours we had seen in 
ffin’s Bay was placed, to represent the 
coloured icebergs we had seen in that lo- 
cality, while the space between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen was left blank, to represent 
the sea. To represent the clouds above the 
i which were to receive the reflected rays, 
applied a hot iron to a sponge, and by giv- 
ing the globe its regular diurnal motion, I 
produced the phenomena vulgarly called 
“The Merry Dancers,” and every other 
appearance, exactly as seen in the natural 
sky, while it disappeared as the globe turned, 
as being the part representing the sea to the 
points of incidence. In corroboration of my 
theory, I have to remark that, during my 
last voyage to the Arctic regions, (1850-1) 
we never, among the numerous icebergs, 
saw any that were coloured; but all were a 
yellowish white; and, during the following 
winter, the Aurora was exactly the same 
colour; and when that part of the globe 
was covered with bruised glass of that 
colour, the phenomena produced in my ex- 
periment was the same, as was also the 
Aurora Australis, in the Antatctic regions, 
where no coloured icebergs were ever seen. 


More Profitable than Diamonds. 


A nobleman who had been showing his 
costly cabinet, filled with valuable rings and 
rare and beautiful precious stones, to @ 
friend, told him that their value was inesti- 
mable, but that they did not return any in- 
come to bim. His friend replied that he 
had only two stones, which cost him ten 
florins each, but they yielded him two hun- 
dred florins a year. bn expressing his sur- 
prise, the nobleman was conducted to a mill 
and shown the mill-stones, which returned 
more profit than all his diamonds and pre- 
cious stones. 


Influence of Inventions. 


Discovery has been the grand means of 
improvement. The mariner’s compass led 
to many blessings, including the addition of 
this continent to the known world. Steam 
yielded its countless benefits. It has brought 
our States in close association and sympa- 
thy. Printing, “ the greatest of the arts,” 
gave society voice and tongue. It spread 
knowledge far and wide. The people are 
heard in the best of histories—the hourly 
record of all that is done, felt, or thought, 
throughout the globe. The newspaper is 
the library of the poorest. But invention 
has cheapened and multiplied books, so 
that the labours of the greatest minds are 
accessible to the millions. Thus the Scrip- 
tures reach all mankind. 

The genius of mechanics has supplied the 
greatest wants of both rich and poor. The 
ancients were not acquainted with the sweet 
associations of the fireside, for their houses 
had no chimneys. The companionship of 
the clock cheers and guides the humblest, 
not as in the year 808, when the king of 
Persia presented one moved by water to 
Charlemagne, or Pope Paul sent one to kin 
Pepin of France, in 756. The invention ot 
clocks belongs to the Saracens, but they 
are not now what was said of the instrument 
made by Richard de Wallingford, in the 
fourteenth century—miracles, “ not only of 
genius, but of excelling knowledge.” All 
Europe responds to the tick of Yankee man- 
ufacture. The daily labourer has a more 
comfortable home than sovereigns could 
boast of old; Begkett’s aioli style of 
living, A. D. 1160, was described in this, 
that his sumptuous apartments were every 
day in the winter strewn with clean straw 
and hay.—J. 7. Brady. 


Marbleizing the Surface of Stone. 


J. Claudot of Paris has obtained a patent 
for covering the surface of common stone or 
plaster of Paris figures with a coating of 
marble, as follows :—He lays upon the sur- 
face of the stone successive coats of milk of 
lime, allowing each to dry before the other 
is put on. When these coats have attained 
to a proper thickness, he smooths them 
down and polishes them until the surface 
resembles marble in brilliancy. Carbonic 
acid is then thrown upon the outer surfaces, 
when it becomes real marble. The milk of 
lime may be coloured so as to produce the 
exact appearance of variegated marble. 


Buiack Kwnot.—In the course of a dis- 
cussion on plum trees, not long ago, Mr. 
Walker, formerly President of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, said :—In 
this section we have all been more or less 
troubled with the wart. It has been stated 
that some varieties are never troubled with 
it; but I have no plum that is free from the 
difficulty. I think, however, that the Mc- 
Laughlin has been less diseased than any other 
variety. Early last spring I tried the experi- 
ment of cutting out some of those warts with 
a sharp knife, and then cutting along the 
stem as far down as the main stem. [ found 
that where these incisions were made, the 
warts did not appear. I then made these 
incisions on the McLaughlin down to the 
ground, and there have been no warts on it 
since. The same treatment has been suc- 
cessful with the English Damson—a plum 
more subject to this disease than any other 
variety. I have no theory about this mat- 
ter, but mention the fact as ohe that may be 
useful.” 


An Ancrent GRAPE VINE.—One of the 
curiosities of Paris is the enormous vine 
which ornaments the court of a house in the 
Rue des Marais St. Germaine. It is said 
to have been planted by Racine, and sup- 
posing that he did it in the last year of his 
life, the vine must be now atout 156 years 
of age, as that celebrated writer died in 
1609. It is this year in a flourishing con- 
dition, and covered with fruit. 


Keepina Sweet PoTAToEs.—The boxes 
or bins for stowing will be in size according 
to the quantity you wish to keep, but in no 
case over two feet in depth. Gather a suf- 
ficient quantity of sand or fine road-dust, and 
have it thoroughly screened and dried. Put 
a thin layer of sand upon the bottom of the 
box, and lay in a course of potatoes from 
eight to twelve inches thick, then pour in 
more sand until it fills all the interstices 
between the potatoes to the bottom of the 
box. When this is done, next fill up the 
box with potatoes, and then again pour on 
sand to fill up as before, and fasten on a 
cover to keep out mice if ‘— 
several boxes are used they may be piled on 
the top of each other, and in this case al- 
ways with sticks, to leave a space between 
of one or two inches, to allowa free circula- 
tion of air. In order to complete success 
in keeping, it is indispensable that the boxes 
be stored in a dry room, wherea pretty uni- 
form temperature can be maintained, the 
safest range being between 50 and 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. A wider range, if not of 
too long duration, may not do much harm. 
Potatoes put up in this manner will not be ’ 
subject to loss of over from five to ten per 
cent. . Sweet potatoes for winter use can be 


denies in much the same way, and will 

eep suitable for cooking all winter, with 

but a slight deterioration of quality. To 

keep them from the atmosph ry and 

of an equal moderate tensperature, are the 

requisites to complete success.— Ohio 
vator. 


Grapes not Ripenine 
merly our Isabella and Catawba grapes, just 
as they began to colour, would shrivel and 
drop off before ripening. A good su 

ly of proper fertilizers, such as potash, 
ne-dast, guano, muck, and barn- 
yard manure, and what we call very close 
trimming in the spring, obviated this to a 
certain extent, and gave us much more and 
better ripened fruit. But latterly we have 
only let two or three branches fruit each 
season from stems two inches or more in 
diameter, and these branches not permitted 
to run pver about seven feet in length, and 
more orless of the fruit is picked from them 
when about half formed. The result is well 
developed, luscious grapes, adhering to the 
bunches with sufficient tenacity desir- 
able to pick them. 


Drizp Pracues.—Peaches, as usually 
dried, are a very good fruit, but can be 
made vastly better if treated in the right 
way. Last season the recipe which had 
oy a circulation in the papers, for drying 
the fruit by a stove after halving it and 
sprinkling a little sugar into the cavity left 
by the extracted pits, was tried in our fami- 
ly. The frait was found to be most excel- 
lent—better to the taste of nine out of ten 
persons than any peach preserves, by far. 
The peaches, however, were good ones be- 
fore drying; for it is doubtful whether poor 
fruit can be made good by that process or 
any other.— Prairie Farmer. 


DryING PUMPKINS AND MAKING P1zs. 
—Cut them up and stew them till they are 
soft and dry; pound and strain through a 
cullender; then grease pie-pans, and spread 
it on a quarter A 0 inch thick and dry it; 
roll it up and put it away in a tight box or 
bag, from the insects. Each one of these 
rolls will make a pie. It is very easy now 
to make.a pie. Put it in sweet milk and 
let it soak about two hours; put in an egg, 
a tablespoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
ginger, and one of allspice; and if your are 
overs of pumpkin pie, as we are, you will 
pronounce it good.— Ohio Farmer. 


AnoIENT TREE.—Perhaps the oldest tree 
on record is the cypress of Somma in Lom- 
gs It is supposed to have been planted 
in the year of the birth of Christ, and on 
that account is looked on with reverence by 
the inhabitants; but an ancient chronicle at 
Milan is said to prove that it was a tree in 
the time of Julius Ceasar, B.C. 42. It is 
123 feet high, and twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence at one foot from the ground. Na 
leon, when laying down the plan for bie 
great road over the Simplon, diverged from 
a straight line to avoid injuring this tree. 


CHILDREN'S 


** God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.’’ 


Dear Children—All of you, doubtless, have 
heard of the awful plague which has hurried 
80 many souls into the presence of their Maker 
from the above named cities. 

Truly “God’s ways are not as our ways, 
neither are his thoughts as our thoughts.” 
When I think of the almost countless number 
of persons who have been called from time to 
eternity during the past two months, my heart 
shudders at the thought. 

How grateful ought we to feel to our Hea- 
venly Father that he has permitted so many 
of us to enjoy such innumerable blessings, 
while the inhabitants of these cities have been 
visited with such a destructive pestilence. 
Dear children, there is scarcely a family in 
Norfolk from which death has not taken a 
member. From one he has taken a father; 
from another a mother; and to numbers he 
has scarcely left one to tell the tale of their 
sufferings. 

The streets are all deserted, the stores closed, 
and the busy throng which once moved along 
the streets, now moves only to carry the re- 
mains of departed relatives to their last rest- 
ing-place. The stillness is even painful. The 
rattling of carts and drays, the noise and 
bustle of every-day life, and the hum of voices, 
are no longer heard in her streets. Death 
reigns triumphant. No skill of physician, no 
attention of skilful nurse, has been able to 
stay his course. The rich and the poor, the 
merchant and the tradesman, the minister and 
the member of his congregation, have all alike 
been laid in the cold and silent tomb. 

The sister cities throughout our land have 
contributed nobly to relieve the suffering in- 
habitants of thegg two cities. Will you not, 
dear little readers, contribute something like- 
wise, to aid in providing for the children of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth? But a few months 
since these children had affectionate fathers 
and loving mothers. Now they are orphans. 
They need your assistance and your prayers. 
How delightful will it be for them to know 
that the children of our land have put forth 
their humble endeavours to aid them in this 
their time of need! 

Do not spend your money foolishly, but give 
it to your parents, and ask them to send it to 
“The Howard Association,” for the relief of 
the orphans of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The cold and cheerless winter is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and these children will need warm 
fires and comfortable clothing to @ield them 
from the piercing winds. O! think of this, 
and contribute liberally. Thanks be to God, 
“The destruction that walketh in darkness, 
and the pestilence that wasteth at noon-day,” 
is rapidly disappearing from these unfortunate 
cities ! 

Pray, dear children, that God will never 
visit them again with such a destructive 
plague; and ask him to grant you hearts of 
gratitude for all his acts of loving kindness and 
tender mercy. Your friend, , 

Barrett. 


THE NIGHT STORM. 


“‘O, mother,” cried a little child, 
“TI cannot sleep to night ; 

Hark, how the storm grows fierce and wild, 
It fills me with affright ; 

I hear the wind roar through the trees, 
And howl above my bed ; 

I tremble when it comes so near, 
And cover up my head.” 


“ And why?” the mother gently said, 
“Why need you fear to sleep ? 

Why hide that little timid head? 
God will my darling keep. 

What though the wind blow fierce and loud? 
It can do us no ill; 

We're in our Father’s hand, and he 
Can bid the storm “ be still.” 


“ Trust Him, my child, and peaceful rest, 
Safe in his tender care ; 
And think of others more distress’d, 
And breathe for them a prayer. 
Think of the little sailor boy, 
Tossing upon the deep ; 
Think of the wandering, homeless poor, 
O pray for them—and sleep.” 
—Early Days. 


EW FOR SALE—A pew, (No. 31), in the middle 
aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), for sale. For fur- 
ther information, inquire of Mr. Black, Bookstore 
of the Board of Publication, No. 265 Chestnut street, 
P hiladelpbia. sep 29—4t 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
is, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


+ Jacob L. Florance, 


| Oe EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S AND HEN- 
-RY’S COMMENTARIES.—By the iesue of 
new edition of Heary’s Commentary in quarto form, 
we are enabled to offer the two standard English 
Commentaries of Henry and Scott, printed on large 
type, and uniform in size, and the same number of 
volumes, The price of each are as follows: 
Scott’s Commentary, to which is added a number 
of useful Tables, a Concordance, Family Record, 
&c., 5 volumes quarto. 


In full sheep 12 50 

In full sheep, marbled edges, 13 50 

In halfsheep, 3 50 

In half calf, oc 8-6 15 00 
Henry’s Commentary, 5 vols. quarto, 

In full sheep binding, 15 00 


We would invite special attention to this edition 
of Scott’s Commentary, being superior to any that 
has yet beeo issued, while it ie offered at a very 
moderate price. Of Scott’s Commentary, Bishop 
Wilson writes—* The succese of thie work bas been 
rapidly and steadily increasing wherever the Eng- 
lish language is known. Nor is the time far distant 
when thie prodigious work will generally be con- 
feseed to be one of the most sound and instructive 
Commentaries produced in this or any other age.’’ 

X37 Ministers and congregations, when purchas- 
ing in quantities, will be furnished with Scot’s Com- 
mentary upon very liberal terms, which will be 
made known upon application to the pubjishers. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. Chestnut street, above Sixth, Ppiladelphia. 
oct 6—3t 


HOUGHTS ON THE DEATH OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN.—By Samuel Ireneus Prime. 


_ With an Appendix of Hymns and Poems, selected 


from various authors. One volume, i6mo. Fifth 
edition. Price 50 cents. 

The original portion of this book is written with 
great simplicity and tenderness, and its poetic se- 
lections are made with greattaste. The bcok is one 
which no bereaved parent could fail to prize.— 
Courier. 

A delicately-made volume, fitted to enshrine ten- 
der and beautiful thoughts. Its style is affectionate, 
easy, suggestive, and poetic, and admirably adapted 
to the chastened mood of those who have been be- 
reaved of those they love.— Evange-ist. 

None but a parent could have written this book : 
nor every parent, no matter how intelligent; it 
must have been one who had had administered to 
him both the bitter cup and healing balm; whose 
office, in writing it, was merely that of an historian 
—the history of his own heart’s sorrows and conso- 
lations, It touches a chord at every point that will 
vibrate to ten thousand hearts, while it is a fit and 
delicate offering of a father’s love to the memory of 
a child now in heaven. The poetical selections are 
made with excellent taste. There are among the 
pieces several rare gems, both of thought and of 
sensibility. God speed this little book to perform 
its kindly office to many a bleeding heart !— Boston 
Recorder. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

a7 For 50 cents remitted in stamps, or other- 
wise, a copy will be sent by mail, prepaid. 

For sale in Philadelphia by Wm. S. & Alfred Mar- 
tien; and Smith & English. sep 29—3t 


IST NO. 3 OF RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS.—Lampe’s Great Commentary on the 
Gospel of John; 3 vols. (in Latin); a very fine copy 
in half vellum binding, $9. Poli Synopsis Critico- 
rum; 5 vols.; London edition; a very fine copy in 
clean old calf binding, $35. Faber’s Mysteries of 
the Cabri, being a Dissertation on the Great Geds 
of the Ancients; 2 volumes; very scarce, $6. 
Michalis on the Laws of Moses; 4 vols., 8vo.5 
translated by Smith; a very fine copy bound in full 
calf, $14. Turretini Opera Omnia; 4 vols.; fine 
copy in vellum, $8. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus 
Testamentum in Compendium Redacta, comprising 
his Notes on the Pentateuch, Psalms, Job, and Eze- 
kiel; 4 vole., $6. Macknight’s Harmony of the 
Gospels; 2 vols. boards, $3.56}. Baxter’s Com- 
plete Practical Works; best edition, in 23 vols. 
8vo., clean copy bound in boards with cloth backs, 
$23. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus Testamentum ; 
complete work; 23 vols. bound in 17 vols. $30. 
Barrett’s Synopsis of Biblical Criticism; 5 volumes, 
8vo, $5; beingthe work as far as will be published, 
comprising Notes on the Old Testament from Gene- 
sis to Esther. 

X37” Smith & English have forsale a)] the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & J. Clark of Edinburgh, 
comprising the highly esteemed works of Olshausen, 
Hagenbach, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, Tholuck, 
Havernick, &c. 

X7- Books imported to order from England, 
France, and Germany. 

0” Ministers and theological students are espe- 
cially invited to examine our stock, which is very 
complete in Biblical literature. 

SMITH & ENGLISH, 
sep 8—tf No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBY- 

4 TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 

I. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood: A 
Sermon preached at the opening of the sessions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Nashville, Tennessee, on Thursday, 
May 17, 1855, by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
D. D., the Moderator of the previous Assembly. 
Published by order of the Assembly. 18mo, pp. 84. 
Price 15 cents. 

Il. What is Presbyterianism? An Address deliver- 
ed before the Presbyterian Historical Society at their 
anniversary meeting in Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, May 1, 1855. By the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D. D. 18mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents. 

Ill. The Gospel and Epistles of John: pp. 168. 
64mo. Price 20 cents, gilt; with Prefaces and 
Chronology—a very neat and desirable little pocket 
manual. 

IV. On Temptation and the Mortification of Sin 
in Believers: By the Rev. John Owen, D.D., 12mo, 
pp- 306, with a portrait. Price 60 cents. With 

refatory notices by the Rev. W. H. Gould of Edin- 
hee These valuable works have long been out 
of print in this country. 

V. The Shorter Catechism with Scripture Proofs, 
translated into German for the Board. Price 5 cts. 

A copy of any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, free of postage, for the prices named. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

The former cash terms having been found incon- 
venient to calculate, the Board have fixed upon the 
following : 

On all purchases amounting to $12 or upwards, 
for which the cash is paid when the books are or- 
dered, a discount of 25 per cent. shal! be allowed. 

On sums less than $12 no discount is allowed, 
except to booksellers, ministers, and theological 
students of any denomination, who are entitled toa 
discount of 20 per cent. 

Large amounts are entitled to 20 per cent. dis- 
count, and six months’ credit on approved security. 
When any part of a credit bill is paid before matu- 
rity, a further discount on the net amount, at the 
rate of ore per cent. a month is allowed for the un- 
expired time. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—3t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Coil- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan i—tf 


AW AGENCY.—JamesC. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 


will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 


oct 13—12m 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly | 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE. 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 

Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Capr- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums, 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 

In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money 1s re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Eventnes on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive pen cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual, j 

DIRECTOKS, 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnsoi, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
James Devereur. 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Sternen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Pau) B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart M.D, 

7 in attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 

oct 25—ly* 


RCHBISHOP WHATEL Y’S SCRIPTURAL 

REVELATIONS CONCERNING A FUTURE 

STATE. In one volume. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
Just ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


This work can hardly fail to interest the people 
of God, discussing as it does the most important of 
all concerns, our relations to a future state of exist- 
ence.— Presbyterian. 

There is a directness of aim and argument, and a 
wide compass of mind in the writings of Archbishop 
Whately, which commend them to thoughtful, dis 
criminating readers.— Lutheran Observer. 

Well it i# for the Protestant cause, which, in 
some respects, never had a more valiant champion, 
that Richard Whately is still Archbishop of Dublia. 
We most cordially recommend this volume; it can 
never be read without instruction.—Episcopal Re- 
corder. 

We can with the greatest confidence recommend 
this volume as one of the greatest efforts of mind 
of the present generation.—Southern Baptist. 

It ia an able contribution to theological science, 
and every minister of the gospel, and every man 
who has capacity or relish for such subjects, should 
read it.—Presbyterian of the West. 

No book is more needed in this age of scepticism, 
and no man better qualified to write it than Bishop 
W hately.—Christiaa Chronicle. 

We most cheerfully recommend this volume to 
our readers as an antidete for the errors of the day. 
—Christian Secretary. 

Copies sent by mai! upon the receipt of the price 
as annexed. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

a Religious newspapers copying the above, will 

be entitled to a copy of the book upon the receipt 


OF AMOS LAWRENCE.—This day 
pabliehed, from the Diary and Cor- 
reapondence @f the late Amos Lawrence, with 8 Brief 
Account of some Incidents in his Life. Edited by 
his Son, William R. Lawretice, M.D. With ele 
ant of Amos and Abbesct Lawrence, aa 
raving of their Birth-place, and ioua 
This is the Memoir of « citizen of Massachosetie 
who became distinguished for his great wealth, bat 
more distinguished for the manger in which he used 
i 


t. 

It is substantially an autobiography, containing a 
full account of Mr. Lawrence’s career as a mer- 
chant, of his public and private charities, and of 
hie domestic life. 

Unuseal care has been bestowed the me- 


apoa 
chanical execution of the volume. The embeilish- | 


ments, four in number, are in the best style of art; 
the paper is of extra quality; the letter-press is 
large, open, and clear. ‘The binding is in various 
ey itom plain muslia to full gilt, suitable for 


> The work is offered to the public at a lower 
price than any similar work, executed in the same 
superior style, has ever been offered before. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
oct 13—3t 


of their paper. oct 6—3t 


delphia 


59 Washington street, Boston. 

EW SINGING BOOK FOR 1855-1856.—One 

thousand Tunes and Anthems. I. B. Wood- 

bury’s great work, The Cythara. For sale by book- 

sellers and music dealers generally. The publisher 

will, on receipt of siaty cents e stamps, mail 

single copies to Teachers for examination, and pre- 
pay the postage thereon. 

F. J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
oct 6-—6t* 23 Park Row, New York City. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, SUPERINTEND- 

ANTS, TEACHERS, AND OTHERS.—Good- 
rich’s Bible Geography—A Geography of the chief 
places mentioned in the Bible, and the principal 
events connected with them, adapted to parental, 
Sabbath-school, and Bible-class Instruction. By 
Charles A. Goodrich. Illustrated with Maps. Price 
$3 per dozen. 

We like to read of events which have transpired 
in places we have either visited or heard of, The 
person who has learned where London, Paris, or St. 
Petersburg is situated, will, from that circum- 
stance, take greater pleasure in events which traa- 
spire there, than in places of which he never heard, 
So when the child hears bis minister read on a Sab- 
bath day about Christ at Nazareth, or at Cana, or 
Capernaum, or Paul at Cesarea or Damascus, that 
child’s interest will be greatly enhaaced by know- 
ing where those places are situated ; and especially 
will his interest in the Bible be increased if he has 
learned such facts as these, viz: the distance and 
direction which Mary travelled in going to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth at Juttah, or which Pau! travelled 
in order to reach Damascus from Jerusalem, when 
on his tour of persecution.—-Exrtract from the Pre 


Sace. 


Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
oct 6-—3t 


ERTH AMBOY CLASSICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTE.—A. T. Wueeren, A.M., 
Principal and Pr or .—T his Institution, former- 
ly known as the Perth Amboy Seminary, is located 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and on 
— line. The establishment is retired, ele- 
vated, wth a fine sea-breeze, spacious, commo- 
dious, and well-furnished and ventilated; also an 
ample Philosophical and Chemica! Apparatus, and 
Library—all at a cost of $12,000. 

The course of instruction is designed to fit — 
for college and business, and ie practical, thorough, 
and as extensive as the student may desire. The 
Military system will, as sooa as practicable, be in- 
troduced ; but only the sons of parents desiring it, 
will be expected to conform to it. 

The Principal, having held a Professorship of 
Mathematics in a Southern Military Institute, and 
that of Ancient Languages and Belles Lettres in a 
Southern University, with many years’ experience 
in teaching, confidently hopes thet he, with an able 
corps of Instructors, can satisfy the reasonable ex- 
pectations of an enlightened and Christian public. 

The scholastic year has two sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first Mondays of 
November and May. 

Terms—For board and tuition, except Modern 
Languages and Music, $200 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. Modern Languages, each, 
$6; Music, $12 per quarter. No other charges. 
a further particulars apply to Principal for Circu- 

ars. 

Rererences.—Rev. B. Cory, A. M., Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey; Rev. N. Murray, D. D., Rev. D. 
Magie, D. D., Elizabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. J. 
N. McJilton, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland; Profes- 
sor Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary Smithsonian 
Institute, District of Columbia; Rev. J. L. Rey- 
nolds, D. D., Columbia, South Carolina. 

sep 8—tf 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 

the 30th of October. The course of instruction em- 

braces al] the branches of a thorough English and 
polite education. 

Terms—Board and tuition in English branches, 
per session of five months, $70. Chemistry, with 
experiments, $2.50. Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, 
with use of instrument, $20 to $25; lessons on 
Harp, with use of instrument, $40. Vocal Music 
in Class, $2. Drawing or Flower Painting, $10 to 
$12.50. Painting in Oil, $20. The Ancient or Mod- 
ern Languages, each, $10. Washing per dozen, 
36 cents. The session bills to be paid $40 in ad- 
vance, and the remainder before the pupil is re- 
moved. 

Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained 


by addressing 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


sep 1—9t* 

OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. Samver 
Mitter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an ample 
number of well qualified teachers. Designed to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Price—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal. Early application should be made. 

sep 1—tf 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL—Will be re- 

opened, after fall vacation, on the first Monday in 
November. 

The pupils board in the family of the Principal, 
and are under his immediate care. The location is 
healthful, and far removed from the temptation of 
any city or town. 

Terms—For tuition in the English and Ancient 
Languages, and Mathematics, together with board 
and washing, $70 per session; one-half in advance. 
Music, French, and Drawing, extra. 

For further particulars, address the Principal, 

J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey. 
sep 22—8t 


LAINFIELD ACADEMY—WNear Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania.—The nineteenth Session (five months) 
will commence November 5th. A new building has 
been erected, containing a gymnasium, music-room, 
&c. Parents may here secure for their sons supe- 
rior facilities for instruction, great personal com- 
fort, and entire freedom from immoral! associations. 
Entire expense per session, $65. 
The subscriber will be at McKibbin’s Merchant’s 
Hotel, October 18th and 19th, during the afternoon. 
For Circulars, with city refetences, &c., address, 
R. K. BURNS, Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 22—6t 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, graduate of a Seminary of excel- 
lent standing, desires a situation as Teacher of the 
English branches and Mathematics. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. Address, 


“H. A. 8.” 
oct 13—4t* Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


ITUATION WANTED.—An experienced Teach- 
er, who can produce good testimonials of — 
bility, to teach the higher English branches, Mathe- 
matics, French, Drawing, Painting, and Needle- 
work, desires a situation. Address, 
Box 39,” 
oct 6—3t Post office, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION. —A 
young man who is experienced in teaching, 4 
college graduate, and member of the Presbyterian 
Church, desires a situation as Assistant Teacher. 
Address, W.” 
oct 13—3t* Princeton, New Jersey. 


ANTED—An Assistant Pupil in a small Board- 
ing-School for Boys. One over 18 years 
of age, preparing for college, with the ministry in 
view, and a Presbyterian, preferred. Address, 
stating age, advancement in studies, &c., 
“ BOX 12,” 
oct 13—4t Post office Newark, New Jersey. 
AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT MYSTIC, 
CONNECTICUT—By the Rev. 8S. N. Howext, 
A.M. Number limited to twelve. The school is 
in the village of Mystic, seven miles from New 
London, and five from Stonington. The Principal 
devotes his whole time to teaching, and receives 
into his family twelve pupils, whose mental and 
moral culture is entirely under bis own supervision. 

Teams—$250 per year, including French, Clas- 
sics, and Mathematics. No extra charges. 

The Winter Session of cee rong weeks begins on 
the last Tuesday of October (3%h). For Circulars, 
&c., address the Principal, or Messrs. Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street, New York. 

References—Rev. Drs. Krebs, Alexander, Phillips, 
McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T. L. Cuyler; Everett « 
Brown, 159 Front street; G. W. Weed, 82 William 
street; J. W. C. Leveridge, Chatham street 3 Chas. 
Scribner, Park Row, New York. Faculties of 
Princeton College and Seminary. Ex-Governor B 
ler, Clearfield, 


sep 


ennsylvania. Wilfred Hall, Phila- |. 


| er, Howell & Brothers, Sazerac & 


YA @EL SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Wilt 

is 


with a large Library, an excellent Philosophical and | 
Chemical Apparatua, and a Readiag-room, in which 
all the boarders have eccess to a | collection 

the newspapers and periodicals of day. Upen 
the Sabbath, boarders wil! attend church with the 
Principal. The departments of study are English, 
Mathematical, Classical, and Scientific. Boarders 
are charged only from the time of entrance, there | 
being no regular vacations until after the 3d of July . 
next. Boys between the ages of eight and sisteen 


P . 

Teame—Per quarter of eleven weeks, payable ia 
advance, washing, and tuition in Eaglich, 
Mathematics, and Ancient Langu 950; Moderna 
Languages, each, $6; Drafting, $8; Vocal Music, 
$4; lnstrumental Music, $10; use of piano, $4; 
Day pepile (payable in advance), English, Mathe- 
matics, and Ancient Languages, $12. Other extras 


above. 


Rercarrcts—Revs. A. Converse, D. D., Charles 
Wadeworth, Wm. Rameey, J. A. Rothe, W. W. 
Taylor; Mesars, Bullock & Crenshaw, Lea & Walk- 

Co., and Capt. 

Joha Gallagher, Philadelphia. 
For further information, address 

sep 29—tf THEODORE HYATT, Principal. 


TISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Instita- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Miffia 
county, Pennsylvania, will n its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1865. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
desiga—the accommodation of both male aad fe- . 
male. It is warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. Ia 
int of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the lvcality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a ful! course 
of English. 

Trams—@55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 
Masic, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, “ Rey. J. 8. NELSON, 

Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

july 28—«f 


LONDON ACADEMY—New London, Chee- 

ter county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Ses- 
sion of twenty-one weeks will open on the first da 
of November, with a full corps of thoroughly qual 
fied teachers. The course of instruction is very 
comprehensive and thorough, embracing the Eng- 
lish branches, Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. 
The situation, healthy, retired, and easy of access. 

Expenses—Boarding, tuition, &c., per session, 
$85. Extras—Washing per session, so; French or 
German, $10. Incidenta) expenses about $1. 

For further inforination, address 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE.—A Boarding-School 
for Boys, at Freehold, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, accessible from New York and Philadelphia 
by railroad several times a day. The village is sit- 
uated in the midst of a very fertile region, and is re- 
markably healthy. Fever and ague is not known 
here. The buildings are spacious, were built ex- 
pressly for the purposes of a school, have high ceil- 
ings, and ventilating flues in the walls, the whole 
warmed by Andrews & Dison’s warming apparatus, 
and lighted with gas. A class in Chem- 
istry will be formed at the opening of the Winter 
Session, which will commence on Wednesday the 
14th of November, and continue twenty-one weeks. 
For further information apply to the Principal, 
oct 6—6t OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. 


USIC TEACHER.—An experienced Teacher, 
now Professor of Music in a first class Female 
Boarding-School, will accept of a situation to teach 
Masic, the French and German languages, Painti 
in Oil, Scientific Perspective Copying (pencil 
crayon), and Sketching from nature. Address, 
* TEACHER,” 
sep 22—tf 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A Young Lady of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Engli 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, wishes a situation in a female 
school or private family. Address 
TEACHER, 

Care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 49 Sansom s 
aug 25—tf Philadelphia. 


MM" W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, has re-opened her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locusr street Broan, 
Philadel! phia, on the second Monday in September. 
Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 
a dozen boarding scholars. aug 11—12t 


eer CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
commenced the second year of his English, Clas- 
sical, and Mathematical Academy en the 10th of 
September. The number of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Mesers. William S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM. 
_ sep 8—tf 


EUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 

nest Session of this Institution will begin on the 
first Monday of November. The boarding estab- 
lishment is very commodious, having recently been 
fitted up with every modern improvement and con- 
venience. Every department of Instruction is con- 
ducted by Teachers most competent and expe- 
rienced. The whole is under the management of 
the same superintendent and Principal who have 
had charge of it for twenty-seven years. 

The terms for boarding, tuition, &c , are moder- 
ate. Copies of the printed Outline, containing all 
necessary information, may be procured by addrese- 
ing the Superintendent, 

Rev. CHARLES C. BEATTY, D. D. 
oct 6—3t* Steubenville, Ohio. 


NEDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa.—The thirty- 
eighth semi-annual] Session of this Inatitution is to 
commence on the first Wednesday (7th) of Novem- 
ber next. Parents and Guardians who have daugh- 
ters or wards, whom they purpose to send from 
home for their education, are respectfully invited 
to inquire into the claims of this long and well- 
tried Seminary. Circular and Catalogue will be 
forwarded on application. Terme still unchanged. 
N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
sep 29—10t* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS—Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—Pupils 

are prepared for College, or the active pursuits of 
business, 

Teamus—Board and tuition, (including French), 
$250 per annum. German, Music, and Drawing, 
extra. 

All the pupils attend to French; and under the 
tuition of a companionable native teacher, the 
French is made a spoken language. The German 
also is pursued upon a similar plan, Circulars can 
be obtained at this office, or on application to the 
Principal. Winter session will commence on the 
first Monday in November. sep 29—6t 


*USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this old and well-known Institution will 

commence on the Ist of November. The buildings 
are new, large, and commodious, with a view to 
the comfort, health, and convenience of the in- 
mates. The Catalogue for the past year numbers 
150 students. Our location is in the country, eight 
miles from the Mifftin, and six miles from the Per- 
rysville Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Ina 
point of healthfulness, beautiful scenery, opportu- 
nities for quiet study, and freedom from tempta- 
tions to idleness, vice, and dissipation, it bas more 
than ordinary claims. The course of study com- 
prises all that is requisite as a thorough preparation 
for business, or for the higher classes in our best 
colleges. Our aim is to surround the young, as far 
as practicable, with the influences and restrictions 
of a well-regulated Christian home, as well as to 
prepare them for the solemn realities of life; and 
we wish it distinctly understood that we desire no 
young man’s presence here, who is not willing to 
become the subject of a mild but firm diseipline of 
mind, manners, and morals. Pious young men, and 
those having the ministry in view, are especially 
invited to examine the advantages here offered. 

Teamus— $55 per Session of five months, payable 
quarterly strictly in advance. Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionary, extra. No deduction for lost time, except 
in cases of protracted sickness. 

For Catalogues, &c., address, post-paid, 

J. H. SHUMAKER. Principal, 

_ Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 1—10t 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 986 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 

become responsible 

No subscription received for a less term than one 

year. All Subscribers, who do not give ¢xpress 

notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
Witb an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


advertisements 


/ Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 


year, . . $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
The money mast always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO, 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- ~ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS Selected for the Presbyterian. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARKE. nced Teachets, and the School is furnished 
PR: 
Vise, ther And bare of purple dlouds appear, 
ag ont conse Obsouring every western star. 
for opts broeder det which Thon solemn month! I hear thy voice, 
ae, e are disposed to regard as correct, includes It tellamy soul of other days, 
distinct he bes tbe 
our In the body of the work the euthor | 
hibite a clear perception of the 
of interpretation, and 
of this portion of sacred-writ: 
bility displayed in the expcation of, aod 
ae tp arrest and reward the aitention of general readers. 
Tas Wonks or; _Tranglated literally into 
English Prose. - G, Smart, A.M., of Pembroke 
A new edition, revised, 
Ag with tgetection of Notes by Theodore 
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. be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
| until all arrearages are paix, -xcept at the discretion . 
| of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising——For 15 lines, first inser 
LD tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 


